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a; A ode 
E. Xe PREFACE 
These suggestions for the teaching of Eng- 
lish grammar are the outcome of experience 
gained during a good many years’ work in a 
first-class preparatory school; if there be any 
merit in them, it lies in a proved practical 
utility, ў 
: The problem presented to the author was, 
Г how to teach in the least possible time, the 
smallest amount of English grammar that 
would enable a boy really to profit by his 
Latin lessons. The following pages give the 
solution gradually arrived at. 
The form adopted in the main argument is 
£ that which would be used in addressing a 
cla$s; the notes are * asides" intended for the 
* teacher or the class, according to circum- 
А stances, But i t be remembered that 
this bogk is exactly what it professes to be, 
namely a book of suggestions for teachers, 
and in no sengg a school-book; for in the 
^ Заа 5 Gpinion, early teaching in grammar, 
| to be of any real value, must be wholly oral. 
| Older people, however, who have grown up 
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LISH GRAMMAR AND 
ELEMENTARY LATIN 


BOOK I 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


Cuaprer I.—INTRODUCTION 


Р е 

When I was quite small I lived in a town, 
and a great part of my time used to be spent 
in gazing down upon the world from my nur- 
sery window, which looked out upon the street. 
From this height I gained my first impressions 
of the world outside. I was interested in 
buses and carriages, in horses and dogs, in 
monkeys and orgapsy Düt the first human 
being, that I distinctly remember, was a man 
who came up the roadway in the early morn- 
ing with a reiterated cry upon his lips. The 


«xy Cnveyed no meaning to my ears, but the 


man himself was at once a source of shrinking 
and wonder, for he was black from head to 
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foot. His clothes, skin, and hair wefé of gne” 2-1 
uniform tone, and he carried on his back a -" 


bundle of what looked like broomsticks, which >? 
also were as black as ink. А "n 
Enquiry elicited the fact that this man was 
a sweep, and that his appalling blackness was 
due to soot. | 
Many were my speculations as to his manner 
of life, how he managed to sit at table, what 
sort of a bed he slept in, whether he could 
ever get all the blackness off; but these specu- 
lations and their results are of no interest now. 
What does claim our attention is the fact that ^l 
this man of awe-inspiring griminess was the 
first human being whom I identified with his 
calling in life, and that I did this because his 
calling had left visible signs upon his person. 
Not long after this, I observed that the men 
who brought the coals were also black, though 
they had not the depth of shade proper to 
a sweep; while the baker’s man was always „ 
powdered with whites 
Gradually the fact became established in 
my mind that the work which men did, some- 
times left marks upon them whereby I might =e 
tell what that work was, and that so Ithight” 
know what the men would be called, when 
classed according to their trades, 
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à с 
+ 5 ар поё actually remember carrying my 
observations further than this point, and I 
| > . was content in my walks abroad to identify 
„ all the sweeps, coalmen, and bakers’ men that 
I happene(l to meet, without enquiring whether 
there were any more kinds of men whose call- 
ing I might detect. 

If I had been a little more wide awake, I 
should have been more curious, and I should 
also have noticed, what I did not notice, 

\ namely that the sweeps, coalmen, and bakers’ 


men were very few in comparison with the 


) M  ordinary-looking men about whom I could 
Y tell aothing. 
A Now I want you to make this observation, 
bu which I was too sleepy to make, and to realize 


that it is only a few men whose work leaves 

such marks upon them, that it is possible at 

24 glance to tell what that work is and there- 

foreewhat the men are. 

e Suppose, having noticed all this, that it 

became of vital imgurtance for you to find 

x out, without asking any questions, what one 

ү or two of these ordinary-looking men were by 
== trade, what would you do? 

(C. 7 Tha iselittle puzzle, to which the answer 

is perfectly easy. It is this. You would have 

to play at being a detective, and would have, 


J 
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to follow the man, about whom yoy were” 
curious, till you tracked him to the place vie 
where he worked. You would then have to > * 
watch him and see on what sort of work he, 
was engaged. When you had fouhd this out 
you would know what his trade was, and 
would therefore be able to describe him by ; 
the name given to men who do that particular 
kind of work. | 

Опе or two examples will serve to make 
our meaning clearer. We will suppose that 
you see a man walking along with a bag of 
tools on his back, and become curious to dis- M 


cover his calling. He walks along and you A 


follow him, till you come to a place where 

some new shops are being built. The man 

goes behind the hoarding, and presently you 

see him sawing planks on the second floor. 

This is all you want. You say to yourself», 
“This man is working with wood; working 

in wood is the trade of a carpenter, therefore» 
this man is a carpenters, 

If instead of sawing planks you,had seen 
him placing bricks in position, you would 
have reasoned differently.» You would-then 
have said, “This man is layir! bricks; а 
man who lays bricks is a bricklayer, therefore 

othis man is a bricklayer”. 
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oe SSmetimes you will be spared the trouble 
24 of following your man, for you may happen 
* to come across him when he is actually en- 

‘=  *gaged upon his employment. 

Is us ѕаў, for example, that a bus is coming 
down the road. You know at once that the 
man who guides the horses is a bus-driver. 
He is actually bus-driving at the time you 

$ see him, and there can therefore be no doubt 
on the subject of his calling in life. 

We may therefore conclude that it is always 
possible to find out what a man is, even if we 
are not allowed to ask any questions. In 

\ somefcases we can tell by looking at him, 
and noticing the outward marks that his 
E trade has left upon him; but in the majority 
of cases we must wait till we can see him 

actually plying his trade, whatever it may be. 

£ But, though this talk about work and work- 

men may have been most interesting in itself, 

our real reason for going se carefully into the 

y matter has been that we are about to begin an 


j enquiry &ato the nature and ways of words, and 
‘= . WORDS ARE LIKE WORKMEN 
^ e а ^ = 
ў When a Word is used, it always has some 


particular work to do, and words are classed, 
like workmen, according to their work. Theres. 


Рау М. 
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Pass » 
fore, if you want to know what a word is? you 
must first find out what it does. 


‘© 


А к » 
Perhaps you are wondering whether there * 


are not some “sweeps” or *bakers' men" among” 
the words, which can be identifiedVat a gence. 

The answer to this question must be that it 
all depends on the language to which a word 
belongs. In English the work that a word 
does so seldom leaves any distinctive mark, 
that it is all but true to say that there are no 
*sweeps" or *bakers men" at all. On the 
other hand, in Latin, the words very often 
carry some mark which puts their usual occu- 
pation beyond doubt, even though we h&ppen 
to light upon them when they are doing 
nothing. It may surprise you, however, to 
hear that words observe working hours and 
have times for rest, and on this point you 
have a right to some further information, % 

Suppose we took a dictionary, and cüt out 
all the words sepesately, each on its own little 
slip of paper, and then *hrew them all in a 
heap on the table. While they were lying 
there in confusion, the words might be said 


to be resting. But suppose that a ngriectly,., 


deaf person came into the room; "And that we 
wished to tell him that dinner was ready. 
>We might talk to him by means of the deaf 
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= ahdedugb alphabet, if we could remember 


how to make the letters, but there is another 


> ething we might do which would be just as 


gasy. We might go to the table and sort out 
of the pile pf resting words the squares on 
which were printed “ready”, “is”, “dinner”, 
and we might arrange them in à line upon 
the table. 

This is what the deaf person would see: 


DINNER IS READY 


An idea would be at once conveyed to his 
mind, and he would know what to expect and 
how te act. 

Well, from the exact moment when the 
words, which we sorted from the heap, were 
arranged in such a way as to have this power 
of conveying an idea, they ceased to rest, and 
hegan work; for the work of words consists 
in acting together in such a way as to convey 
ideas or impressions. If we. shouted a num- 
ber of words one after the “other, which had 
absolutely, no connection, those words would 

not be working; whereas, if we used the words 
in suck.an order as,to make sense, they would 
be quite Т апу employed. 

We will now go back a little, and explain, 


as far as is possible, why, in English, we must | 
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е 
always see what a word is doing, if order fo ~ 


tell what it is; while in Latin, we can gener- 


ally discover a word’s business by merely „ > 


looking at it, just as we can distinguish 4, 
sweep in the street. The real reason ligs in 
an important distinction between words and 
workmen, which is much more marked in 
English than it isin Latin, so causing a differ- 
ence between words in these two languages. 

Roughly speaking, each particular workman 
is capable of doing only one kind of work; 
practically every man we know may be put 
down under some one head, and classed either 
as a joiner, or a blacksmith, or as a member 
of some other recognized trade or profession. 
Words, on the other hand, more especially 
English words, seldom confine themselves to 
any one particular kind of work. Most 
English words can do two or three kinds ef 
work; some even four or five. From this you 
will see quite clearly that, in order to knoay 
what a word is on any particular occasion, it 
will be absolutely essential first tg find out 
what it is doing. 

We can illustrate this point by supposing 
that we did happen to know<é-ian who 
divided his time between two or three several 


occupations. Let us say, for example, that 


9 x 
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he Wasa carpenter, a farmer, and an auction- 
6 eer. It is plain that we should never be able 
“a to say, on any particular day, what that man 
«was, unless we had first been to see how he 
wae employed. If we found him ploughing 
we should say, “To-day John is a farmer". 
If, on the following day, we discovered him 
in the workshop, we should then say that he 
was a carpenter; while, if some days later we 
heard him putting up goods for sale to the 
highest bidder, we should say that, on that 
day, he was exercising the profession of an 
auctioneer, and was therefore an auctioneer. 
We shall have to treat English words, with 
their jack-of-all-trades ways, just as we should 
deal with our carpenter-farmer-auctioneer 
friend, and shall have to watch them narrowly 
each time we desire to discover their trade 
sfor the time being. 
Im Latin the words are much more like 
ordinary workmen,and generally confine them- 
selves to some one particular species of work. 
Not only is this so, but the particular kinds 
of work call for particular private uniforms 
. (ustatly in the shape of endings), which the 
words еа special kind of work put on; 
and as they do not lay aside their endings, 
К ‘even when resting, it is often possible to tell. 


PERS. М 
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at a glance what is the trade of a разіс аг 


Latin word. 

From all this it must now be quite plain 
that, if we wish to know anything about lan- 
guage, which is made up of worda, the Asst 
thing we must do is to find out all the possible 
kinds of work that words may be called upon 
to do. 

We shall proceed to find out, a bit at a time, 
what these separate word-trades are; but be- 
fore we set out upon our quest there is one 
consideration which will be of comfort to us. 
It is this. The trades which men follow are 
so many and various that a lifetime wuld 
prove insufficient to discover them all; but 
with words it is quite different, the number of 
separate duties that they are capable of per- 
forming is so limited, that anyone who takes 


the trouble can understand the whole of them * 


in a very short time. 9 


~ 
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CHAPTER IL. —THE WORD-TRADES ARE 
EIGHT IN NUMBER 


© Norte r.—The examples given below are not suitable for 
clase: purposes They are in many instances more difficult 
than thós&-winch should be used in actual teaching, and are 
intended to make the working of the definitions clear to the 
adult mind. 
Nore 2.—The mathematical symbol .. for ‘‘ therefore” 
has been used throughout this work to save space. 


Trade r 


Words whose business it is to be the names 
of— 
I. Persons; 2. Places; 3. Things; 
4. Animals; 5. Qualities; 6. Actions; 
7. Feelings; 
are called Nouns. 


EXAMPLES 
® Some vague emotion of delight 
In gazing up an Alpine Leigh, 
© Some yearning towards the amps of night.” 


Emotion гы of certain mind- od ^. itisa | Noun. 
Delight | Is the name of a feeling Noun. 

4 Салій | Is the name €f an action Noun. 
Height the name of a certain kind} Noun 
g of place s 1 
Yearning | Is the name of a feeling esp n itisa| Noun. 
Lamps Is the name of a thing `.. |. itisa| Noun. 

« (B650) B 
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“Sons of God, and kings of men ip utter ~ . 
nobleness of mind.” c 
Nobleness | Is the name of a quality ... | 2 itisa | Noun.| , >| 
Мае | 
Trade 2 ' 
: 
Words whose business it is to stand instead 
of nouns are called Pronouns. 
EXAMPLES 
“How like you this old satire?” “Nay, she 
said, 
* Z loathe 27: Ze had never kindly heart, ә 
Nor ever cared to better his own kind, 
Who first wrote satire with no pity in 77." 
You P. of her rw ^. itisa | Pronoun. 
Stands instead of her namel| . =; E 
Sh { (Marguret) ... КО л itisa | Prgnoun. 
I eos instead of her name рси 
(Margaret) => Я 5e 
It Stands instead of “satire” л itis а | Pronoun. | 
He | Stands for some man’s name | ~ itisa | Pronoun. 
It Stands instead of “satire”... |. itis 5| Pronoun. 
H Y РЕ 
Trade 3 ==> 75209 


Words whose business it is to go with 
? nouns, to tell you either— 


/ ae 
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|- c7 ^ @ What sort; 2. How many; 3. How 
much; 4. Which; 5. Whose; or 6. To ask 
«<x which; are called Adjectives. 


© 


Ў < 
We EXAMPLES 
Pre 
* Live 7Zy life 
Young and old 
Like уол oak, 
E Bright in spring, 
Living gold." 
Thy | Tells **whose" life +. | <- itisan| Adjective. 
Young | Tells **what sort”... «|. itis an | Adjective, 
Yon | Tells “which” oak e. | + itisan | Adjective, 
Гауе | Tells “what sort of? gold | у. itisan | Adjective. 
| 
“What drug can make 
A wither'd palsy cease to shake?” 
F What Asks “which” drug ... | л itis an Adjective | 
е а» 
Trade 4 
| б, 
' “Doing” words are called Verbs. 
ү: = Меёшг—Т\з seems «more simple and effective, if not 


j<. © so сотр account of the functions of such words, than ' 
the definition given in ** How to Tell the Parts of Speech”. 
Of course much further explanation is needed for complete- 
| ness, and this is given later on in the proper place, м 
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EXAMPLES iene 
“J slip, I slide, І gloom, 1 glance 


Among my skimming swallows, 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallow “ 


Slip Is a doing word | ~. it isa 
Slide Is а doing word | ~. it isa 
Gloom | Is a doing word | ~. itis a 
Glance | Is a doing word | ~ itisa 
Make | Isa doing word | ~. itisa 
Dance | Is a doing word | ~. itisa 


Trade 5 


Words whose business it is to tell— — » 
1. How; 2. When; 3. Where a thing is 
done, are called Adverbs. 


EXAMPLES 


* Here to-night! the Hall to-morrow, when , 
They toll the Chapel bell! н 
Shall І hear in one dark room а wailing 
‘I have loved thee ze//’?” 


> 


D 


Tells where the pag Jikan Adab. 


Here { 


^. itis an | Adverb. 
^. itis an | Adverb. 


Tells when the thing) 
will happen 


To-morrow { 
Tells how he loved ... 


Well 


happened ... 
t Tells when the thi e р ie 
To-night { happened ... i Ali езе" 7Rüverb. ~% 


2 


» 
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Little words whose business it is to be 
capable of standing before one noun or pro- 
noun, to show its relation with another noun 
= tas 
or pienedn, are called Prepositions. 

Nors.—This is a practical definition which does assign a 
definite function. It is easy to show that relations of time 
and place are those chiefly intended. 

In such sentences as ** John hit Thomas”, a boy never says 
that < hit" shows a relation, for he knows at once that “© hit” 
is a **doing? word. The definition given in “ How to Tell 
the Parts of Speech” seems weak, for it does not assign a 
definite function which can be readily grasped by boys, and 


savours of trickery. 
For a fuller consideration of this part of speech see the 


Appendix—On Phrases. 
EXAMPLES 
* O young Mariner, 
You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, 
i You that are watching 
The gray Magician 


= With eyes of wonder." 


» 


Stands before **haven 
and shows the relation 
From between ** Mariner” and 
“haven” . (** Mariner 


7. itisa | Preposition. 


oe 
хот haven”) .. 
tands before Seacliff” 

Under and shows its relation 2. itisa | Preposition. 


with ** haven” (‘haven 
under sea-cliff ") 
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Stands before “ wonder” 
and shows its unl t 

to “eyes” (**eyes 4 itisa 
wonder ") nt M 


Preposition. 


"m 


For the reason why “with” is here omitted 
see page 33, and the Appendix on Phrases. 


Trade 7 


Words whose business it is to join clauses 
or sentences, are called Conjunctions. 

NoTE.—This is by far the hardest part of speech, as it 
requires considerable clearness of thought to tell, in some 
cases, which clauses are connected by a particular word. 

No further definition, however, is needed; common sense 
and practice will do the rest. Boys will soon pick up the 
idea of “putting in” or ‘‘understanding” any words that 
may be necessary to complete the clauses. 


EXAMPLES 


* So Lord Howard past away with five ships 
of war that day, 

Till he melted?like a cloud in the silent. 
summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand allhis sick 
men from the land, 

Very carefully and slow,” ==> 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down 
below." 


LE 
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i these two clauses: 
) “Lord Howard past 

away”, (2) “he melted 

in the heaven” 

oins these two. “Clauses: 

(1) "тоа Howard past 

away”, (2) Sir Richard }| ~. it is a | Conjunction. 


| 2. it is a | Conjunction, 
bore his sick men from 
Jos land” 
Joins these clauses: (1) 
“Sir Richard bore his f 
sick men very carefully”, p| ~ it is a | Conjunction. 
(2) (“Sir Richard borehis 
sick men very) slow ” 

Joins these two clauses: 
Д9 **Sir Richard bore all 
d sick men from the 
add ? (2) ‘We laid them 
on the раа: down be- 
low” E En 


«. itis a | Conjunction. 


Та A E A T 


Trade 8 


Solitary little words whose business it is 
to express sudden feelings, are called Inter- 
4jections. 


NoTE.—The word “solitary” is introduced because it 
lends distinctness to the definition, aud conveys the particular 
notion that such words are apart from the clause structure. 
They mag be used by themselves and be the only sound 
uttered; they may have other words all round them: in both 
cases they are solitary. A man may be solitary in the midst 


of & "crowds. o 


ly 
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EXAMPLES 


* Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my 

eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead." 


Expresses a sudden feeling 
of despair, and has no con- 
nection with the rest of the 
sentence ... m 


Ah 


^ itis an |Interjection. 


* Q that I were beside her now! 
О will she answer if I call?" =» 


Expresses a sudden feeling 

о of longing, and has no 

connection with any other 
word in the sentence 

Expresses a sudden feeling 

| of doubt, and has no соп- 

l nection with any other 


г. it is an | Interjection. 


D 
о “it is an /Interjegtion. 
word in the sentence ... 


—_. or 


“ Alas, I was so broad of girth, T 
I could not be embraced." 


| ЕРЛИ ERO LLM SEINE cT XUI ea 
Expresses a sudden геа) 

of sorrow, and has по con- 

nection with any other 

word in the sentence ... 


^. it is an |Interjection.| 


Alas | 
Tn 


=> 
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CHAPTER IIL—THE TRICKS OF THE 
WORD-TRADES 


3 ., In the last chapter we have given the eight 
plain, straightforward * word-trades", but the 
subject is not yet exhausted. 

There is a well-known saying that every 
trade has its tricks, and in a sense this may 
be held to be true of the “word-trades” no 
less than of the human trades. 

We do not mean to imply that the * word- 
workmen" are in any sense dishonest, but 
rather to indicate that a number of the minor 
duties that words perform are not at all times 
easy to distinguish, and may be classed as the 
* tricks" of the word-trades. 

It will be useful to go through the * word- 
grades” once again, and to consider in detail all 
Such minor duties and subdivisions of duties 
@s fall to the share of each. The heading, 
“which for the sake of distinction we have 
given to the whole of this chapter, is “ The 
tricks of the trades”. 


Б Noun-Trade 


Add to the ST list, *or anyfhing c 
which wants a name". 


А 
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EXAMPLES 


* Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, == 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 


The words in italics are all names which 
cannot be strictly brought under any of the 
seven heads given in the “trades”. 


Adjective-Trade 


т. The adjectives that tell “which” are 
called Demonstrative. 

2. The adjectives that tell “whose” are 
called Possessive. 

3. The adjectives that “ask which” are 
called Interrogative. XE 

4. The adjectives that tell exactly “hoy 
many” (eg. “ five?) are called Numeral. 

Norr.—Examples are given below, as it is?more con- 


venient to consider these terms along with the similar ones 
employed in the case of pronouns. 8 


= 95 
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Pronoun-Trade 


There are six kinds of pronouns:— 
I. Personal; 2. Possessive; 3. Demon- 


“7 ative; 4. Interrogative; 5. Relative; 


6. Reflexive. 


Norr.—In most grammars they give two more kinds: 
(7) ‘(Indefinite ", (8) ** Distributive”, of which the following 
words are examples: ‘‘anybody”, ‘‘anything”, “ every- 
body”, “everything” “попе”. I prefer to leave these 
entirely out and mention them later. Many of these pro- 
nouns are in English compounded of two words, which can 
‘quite well be taken apart, each with its own function, as 
a “noun” and an “adjective”. If we begin to call such 
words pronouns at this stage, distinctness may be lost. 

. 


т. Personal pronouns stand instead of the 
names of persons and things. 

2, Possessive pronouns stand instead of a 
noun with a possessive adjective. 


s EXAMPLES 


% © my cousin, shallow-heagted! O my Amy, 
mine no more.” 


{ Possessive 
l Adjective. 

Possessive 
Pronoun. 


Tells whose cousin “itis a 
e 


Stands for “ шу Amy” | Иза 


3. There are certain words, “this”, “ these”, 


К] 
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^ 
“that”, “those”, which can be either demon- 
strative adjectives or demonstrative pronouns. 
They are adjectives, if there is a noun with 


them, or if you can put a noun in with them. 
They are demonstrative pronouns, if you 


cannot put a noun in with them, but you can 
put a noun instead of them. 


EXAMPLES 


* Quick answer'd Lilia, * There are thousands 


now 


Such women, but convention beats them 


down; 


It is but БИЙДЕ up: no more than ZZ. 


There is no noun that 
you can put in with 
“that”. If you 
said «that bringing 
up”, it would not 
give the right sense; 
on the other hand, 
you can put **bring- 
ing up” instead of 
“that”, айй give 
just the right sense 


* That's your light way. 


ee рип‘ уау” 
ith “that”, ‘that 
2 is Hos light 


~s. that isa 1 


|^. thatisa ( 


13» 


( Demonstrative, 
Pronoun. > 


А 


» 


E = as 


Demonstrative 
Adjective. 
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N 4« The words which may be relative pro- 
nouns are: “ who”, * which”, “whom”, “whose”, 
“that”, and “what” when it means “that 

ы Which?" 

= The following tests will enable you to see 

whether, in any particular case, such words 


are relative pronouns or not:— 


Test L—Can you miss out the clause, in 
which the word in question occurs, and leave 
enough to make sense? 

Test IJ—Can you repeat after the word 
(changing it into “which” if necessary) some 
noug that has gone before? 

This noun that you repeat is called the 
antecedent. 

If to both these test questions the answer 
is “ yes”, then the word is a relative pronoun. 


F отр. —wWhere the relative has been taught in this way, 
with the repeated antecedent, it has been found that boys 
айп manage the gender, number, and case of the Latin re- 
lative without any rules. 


N.B.—There are some other words which occasionally 
have the force of relative pronouns, but these will be recog- 


nized as time goes on without any special notice here. 
m e 
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EXAMPLES 


“Yet so my path was clear 


To win the sister. Whom І woo'd and won.” = 


Test (1): The 
** whom ” clause 
can be omitted, 


and perfect sense 
Whom |} remains. . f z^. “whom {| Relative 
Test (2): Itis pos- [|1 isa £^ Pronoun, 


sible to say “to 
win the sister, 
Which (sister) I 
woo'd and won" 


* Was not one of the two at her side œ 
This new-made lord, wose splendour plucks 
The slavish hat from the villager's head?" 


Test (1): The 
clause ** whose 


.. head” can be E 
omitted, leaving * 
perfect sense. Я К 
Whose |4 Test (2): Тыз pos- { "m whose zn s E 
sible to say **this 9 e Pronoun. 


new-made lord, 
of which (lord) 
the splendour... 
head” .., 


5. Inturrogative pronouns stand instead of 
2»noun and an interrogative adjective, 
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ү: ы. EXAMPLES 
; 

2 “No rose but one—zv/az other rose had I?" 
ә, Stands before **rose", Tnt à 
hat and asks *'which p| .. it is an AEN 

А =з T jl Adjective. 
« .. for who beside your hearths 
Can take her place?" 
Же 


Stands instead of) uh f Interrogative 
Who which woman un “Tt 1s an ү ЕСА 


asking a question 


6e The following words are reflexive pro- 
nouns:—Myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, 
ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

They are called reflexive, because they 
mean the same person as the subject, they 
€ bend back" to the subject. (Latin, re/ecto, 
I befid back.) 


d . 


€——————— 


EXAMPLE* 


“Ре шаёї she spoke,and at Zerse//'she laughed." 


Ae Stands for Lilia, which 

h e is subject d? the sen- 

Г E Herself |} tence, and herself is a 
word that can be a re- 


Reflexive 
Pronoun. 


flexive pronoun 
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Adverb-Trade 


To the adverbs add words which tell— 


(1) How far the thing is true. m 
(2) How often. 
(3) How much. 


Thewords how? when? where? why? whither? 
whence? are themselves called adverbs, the 
word “interrogative” being used to distinguish 
them. 

Sometimes adverbs are used with adjectives. 

Sometimes adverbs are used with other 
adverbs. 


EXAMPLES 


“T took my leave, for it was nearly noon.” 


if e 
. 
~<. it is ап | Adverb. 


ment **it was noon” is 


Tells how far the sates) 
Nearly 
true 


Lar 


ө 
“ And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice от thrice his roupdelay.” a ,, 


Adverb. 
Adverb. 


г. itis an 


Thrice | Tells “how often” | ~ it is an 


| Twice fis “how often ” 


€ 
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“thus he grew 
Tolerant of what he kalf disdained.” 


su А 
Xe Tells “how much” hel] . | ;. 
Н ilalf АЯ ii ~- it is an | Adverb. 
“ Where is my loved one? Wherefore do ye 
weep?” 
Where Asks ‘‘where?” |... it is an M ES: ed 
Wherefore | Asks “why?” | v. it is an [ Iferogative 
R * What name hast thou ' 
That ridest here so madly and so hard?" 
Tells “how” madly, } 
ү So and “madly” is ап p| ~. “0 is an | Adverb. 
aa adverb us 


° | 


© 
Preposition-Trade 


€ 
In the case of prepositions, the first noun 
is sometimes left oyt, and cannot readily be 


. -* understood. 


In this case, it will be necessary to see 
whether the* word you suspect of being «=. 
preposition, ever could show “a relation", If 

(в 650) с 


у I 


» 
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ЗНО 


you find it could, proceed as follows. Suppose 
“in” to be the word in question. The word 
“in” stands in front of the noun or pro- 


noun X. It is a word which can show а= 


relation (e£, 
* boy in river"), 
it is a preposition, though the first noun is 
missing. 


W.B.—For a further consideration of prepositions see Ap- 
pendix. 


Conjunction-Trade 
Sometimes conjunctions go in pairs; e: 


*C either ^L...» PENNE e" dere ud “or 
“ because"... ess. NS T ...." therefore". 


When this is so, you will generally find 
that the first one can be missed out. ° This 
proves that it is the second one which does 
the real work. You can then say that the 
first one is preparing the way for the second, 
or is an assistant conjunction in joining the 
same clauses. > Е 


! 


= 


é 
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EXAMPLES 


* Cry, faint not; either 


- Truth is born 


Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 
Or in the gateways of the morn." 


Joins these two 
clauses: (1) “ Truth 


lorn”, (2) (Truth is 
born) in.. „the morn’ 
Plainly + “either ” be- 
longs to “or”, and 
they are engaged P| 
5 one piece of wor 
Biches and ae hasalready [. 
о joined the clauses, 
2. “either” must be 
helping it... 


Or | is born beyond...for- | <. it isa | Conjunction, 


<. it is an |} Conjunction 


Assistant 
to “ог”, 


Some conjunctions pre 
in their clause. They are 


fer to come second 
like people who are 


shy about coming into a room, and prefer 
somebody else to go first.- For the sake of 
di stinction, we might call theifi * bashful” con- 


junctions. 


There are some conjunctions, also, which do 
not mind whether they come first or second 


.* in the clause. 


t 


6 1 * 
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E 2 А 
EXAMPLES 5 
“he fear'd x 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, ges 4 
2—7 n 


. D . . . . . . Si 


He zherefore turning softly like a thief, | 


Crept to the gate, and open'd it, and closed." 


Joins these two 
clauses: (1) “ Не | 
Therefore |} fear'd ... cry”, (2) [| ~ it is a | Conjunction, | 
“He... crept to | 
the gate” rr ll 


» 
N.B.—The position of a conjunction is no guide to the | 
clauses which it joins. Only the sense can show which these 9 
clauses are. It is for this reason that conjunctions are the 
most difficult part of speech, and give the best exercise of the 
logical faculty. 


Мота, What has been stated on the conjunctions really а 
covers all the ground, but a special note is perhaps needful 
on some special words. 

The words “law”, * when", ‘ where”, “ why”, 
« whither”, “© whence", are often put down as interrogative | 
adverbs, whether they occur in direct or in indirect ques- 
tions. Experience seems to prove that this will lead to 
confusion, It is easy for a boy to see that these words are 
question words in direct speech}, but when they are used 
indirectly the question force is quite secondary to the con-' 
junctival.? Further, it is at this stage quite impossible, and 
inadvisable even if it were possible, to enter upon the ques- 
Чоп of direct and indirect speech. It is quite easy, however, 
to teach that when these words ask questions they are inter- 


` 
D 


л › 


„aam 


x 
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rogative adverbs, and when they join clauses they are con- 
junctions. * Eg— 


1. When shall you start? 
*' When" is the question ** when”, therefore it is an 
interrogative adverb. 
2. I wonder when you will start. 
“When” joins the clauses: (1) I wonder, (2) you will 
start, therefore it is a conjunction. 


Interjection-Trade 


Interjections sometimes do not express feel- 
ings, but merely call attention. 


EXAMPLES 


“they swerved and brake 
Flying, and Arthur called to stay the brands 
That hackedamongtheflyers,' Ho/ they yield V” 


Has no connection with», 
any other word in the 


Ho! Sen ао апі y COMER ^. itisan | Interjection. 


ә men to his remark 
“they yield” 


o 


Verb-Trade 


There are some verbs whose duty it is to 
help other verbs to make their tenses. These 
"verbs are called auxiliary, because auxilium 
is the Latin for help. 

The chief auxiliaries are the verbs, (1) to be; 


74 
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(2) to have; (3) to do; but all these verbsocani 
also be used as independent verbs. 
I. The verb “to be" can be used in three 
different ways: ite 
(а) When the meaning is “to exist". Dum 


(0) As an auxiliary verb, when it helps 4 


another verb to form its tenses. 
(c) With a complement. 


EXAMPLES 


“Thou art so full of misery 
Were it not better not Zo ġe?” 


(1) “Art” is not help- 


ing a verb to make a » 

tense. an Auxiliary, 

(2) It does not mean but an » 
Art “exist”, therefore it |. itisnot|| Indep. Verb 

must be used with a with a 

complement. complement. 


Ques.: © Art what?” 
Ans.: © Art full” 


(1) Is not helping a verb р, EZ 
ping о 
to make a tense, Du 
(2) Does not mean Ap A 

x. existed”, therefore itl|... 

Were must be са with а 11-1015 not уйча Ve 
complement. XO 
Ques.: “Were what?” complement. 
Ans.: ** Were better ” 8 


(1) Is not helping a verb a 

to make a tense. ] MAR 
(тӘ (2) Does mean ‘‘exist”’ iti 1 dps "ET 
for we can say, m «itis not | ndep. Verb 


fd not better not to RUD 
exist?” exist ”. 


M 
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Ө, Deep on the convent roof s snows 


| “ar sparkling to the moon.’ 
е 
Xs helping the verb ae 
М ex Are | “sparkle” to make }| ~. it is an {ee 
its present tense ... iin 


2. The verb *to have" is an independent 
verb when it means “to possess". It is an 
auxiliary when it helps another verb to form 


^ its tenses. 
EXAMPLES 


Ы “We have children, we have wives, 
e And the Lord /azh spared our lives." 


> . 
Have | Means “possess” ,.. | ^. it is an арене 


Is helping the verb re 
Hath M “spare” to make р. it is an о 
its perfect tense Я 


= 

* 3. The verb “to do” isan independent 

verb when it means “to perform” ‚ “finish”, 

К “acconsplish”. It is an auxiliary when it 
helps another verb to form its tenses. 
cul, a 4 
К е 
$ е 

` if 


РА 
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EXAMPLES КШ; 


“Oh Master, @ ye love my tender rhyme?” 


Auxiliary 
Verb. 


Is Tm the sv) 
Do it is an ( 


love” to make its pf ^ 
present tense di 


“I have only done my duty as a man is bound 


to do," 
Done | Means “performed” | .. it is an eere 
To do | Means ‘to perform” | ~. it is an { Independant 


There are some other verbs which tale a 
complement besides the verb “to be". The 
chief of these are the verbs *to seem" and 
*to become". 


Such verbs are in themselves like rus 
cups. 

A cup is quite useless until something is 
put into it, > ® 

There is по limit to the number of things 
which may at different times be pu into a 
cup. You may use it to hold tea, water, milk, 
oil, beer, sugar, and even nails or pins.” When 
once the сир holds something it becomes use- 
ful. These things which a cup holds, fill it up 


\ 
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Rnd, might be called its complements, for the 
word complement means filling up.* 

In like manner these verbs mentioned above 
have absolutely no meaning or use until a 
word is added to fill the meaning up. This 
word is called a complement. Æg.: 


“We are......", “They became......”, 


convey absolutely no meaning; we wait in 
expectation of a “filling up”. 

Any of the following words will supply the 
lack:—glad, tired, pirates, tinkers, soldiers, 
sailors. 


Cuaprer IV.—ON THE GROUND COVERED 
UP TO THIS POINT, TOGETHER 
WITH SOME ADDITIONAL MATTER 


* If, we left the definitions, given in the last 
two chapters, stariding alone without further 
éxplanation, we should be im grave danger of 
being totally misunderstood. Indeed, what 
we hav written might be used in the good 
old rote way, and unfortunate boys might be 


set flown to absorlf the “functions of words” 
from the printed page, as so much repetition. 


e 1 CE “ship's complement”. * 
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To avoid such dreadful possibilities, , wd? 
may, perhaps, be allowed a word here on 
what, though not actually stated, has been 
implied in all we have so far said. * 

We hope we have made it clear, in our 
preface, that this book is not intended for 
small boys, but for the teachers of small boys. 
The small boy will never learn English gram- 
mar out of a book, and the teacher who needs 
all the details of lessons supplied, is not likely 
to gain anything from this or any other work. 
Our wish is to be suggestive, and to give a 
consistent and comprehensive framework which 
the individual teacher may clothe with detail 
as seems best to him. Y 

It is sometimes said, that the best method 
of learning to swim is to be thrown into the 
water, and left to struggle out, as needs must, 
and nature allows. If the same principle 
applies to teaching, then the initiation of the 
present writer was of the best, for he. was 
taken into a class-room and told to teach thé 
boys Latin. The boys were little boys, most 
of them just from home, and the merital gap 
between them and the teacher seemed a gulf 
impassable. к р 

Of course, it turned out that for most of 
thgm the simplest grammatical teyms bore no 


5 


> Ф 
у 
А 
| 
Ss 
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Ё ‘meaning whatever, and that, though they had 


become acquainted with certain words in the 
Latin grammar as “nouns”, verbs", “ adjec- 
tives”, ‘and so forth, yet they had no under- 
standing of the real differences in the word 
functions. 

After a term or two of floundering on the 
part of the teacher, it became clear to him 
that, though the school routine made no 
adequate provision for English grammar, 
some English grammar teaching there must 
be, if the hours spent on Latin were not to be, 
ina great measure, wasted. But the necessary 
time had to be filched from Latin hours, and 


. some years were spent in the endeavour to 


discover the effective minimum of such teach- 
ing. Each term brought some new or additional 
experience, and in the end, the whole body of 
what he taught came to be summed up in the 
Hefinitions given above. 

This desire to find the smallest bulk of 
"English teaching which would render the 
learning of Latin profitable was the ultimate 
cause ‘and origin of the definitions in their 
present form, and their actual birthplace was 
the class-room. Fach separate definition was 
the result of much previous joint enquiry on 
the part ofthe class and teacher, А partger- 
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ship of this kind is essential, and no matter” Я 


how often the teacher may have been over 
the same ground, yet each set of boys with 
whom he deals must feel that they and he 
are pioneers. 

If the central idea of English grammar 
teaching, or indeed of all teaching, had to be 
put into one word, the word Discovery would 
perhaps be nearer the mark than any other. 
Teacher and taught must together set out on 
an exploration into the land of words, or num- 
bers, or history, or whatever it may be. The 
teacher should be leader of the expedition, 
but so far as possible hardly more than primus 
inter pares. Moreover, he should be a self- 
effacing leader; he should not do all the road-* 
clearing with his own hands, but should let 
his followers take their turn with the spade 
and axe. Above all, when a find is on the, 
point of being made, he must stand aside and" 
allow the glory of actual discovery to fall to, 
the ranks, E 

By such a system of joint exploration the 
functions of words, as given in the definitions, 
were originally determined, and the.actujl 
wording of the definition marked only the 
final step în each stage of the advance, In 
such final wording, no term or expressión was 
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* Vl 

used which had not been already encountered, 
and of which the exact meaning was not 
already fully appreciated. 

All of this goes to show that what we have 
not said in the text, bulks a great deal bigger 
than what we have in actual fact stated, and 
that what we have said, implies a knowledge 
of a great many things not specifically men- 
tioned, 


The following list shows what some of these 
things are:— 

(1) Verb Tenses. (2) Subject and Object. 
(3j The Simple Sentence. (4) The Clause. 
4.5) Incomplete Clauses, and the * understand- 
ing" of words to finish them. 

We hope that the all-important question of 
the mental attitude to be adopted has now 
been made clear. This once settled, we may 
turn to matters of minor method, and consider 
‘some of the devices used. « 

In actual practice, the division made into 
“ tradés" and “tricks of the trades”, has proved 
most helpful. To some the use of such terms 
may seem to be®below the dignity of the 
occasion. There may be some tmith in the 
objection, hut considerations of the kind should 
not be pushed to extremes, when by a slight 


i E 
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Qu A. 


r 
relaxation we may gain a useful end with 
rapidity and ease. 

Our text and principle throughout Каз been 
“Words are like workmen”. From this the 
ideas of "trades" and “tricks of trades" 
naturally spring; they are ideas that " stick", 
and they cover a very useful division. The 
"trades" are the first obvious functions. of 
words. 'These must be thoroughly mastered, 
and applied to words in selected sentences for 
some considerable time, before the special or 
minor functions of the " tricks" are considered 
at all, Indeed, it is only by some such dis- 
tinction, that the sense of intellectual mastery 
on the part of the boys, which sense it is se 
essential to get, can be roused and maintained, 

As an example of what we mean, let us 
take the case of adverbs, The simple functiong 
of the adverb are such as any child can grasp, 
He will enjoy thinking of words to tell “how”, 
“when”, or " where" a given thing was done; 
he will have a sense of increased power and 
mastery in doing so. But if, after getting as 
far as this, you at once tell him of all the other 
things which adverbs can ао, and wind up by 
saying that "adverbs sometimes go with 
adjectives", he will get bewildered, pi 
helpless. 
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- А word now as to the time which experience 
has proved to be necessary for covering the 
ground traversed up to this point, It will be 
found that with a class ranging in age from 
eight to ten years, three-quarters of an hour 
a day, for five days a week, during a term of 
twelve weeks, will be sufficient. After this, 
practice in discovering the functions of par- 
ticular words, for a quarter of an hour a day 
for several terms, will be needed to consolidate 
and extend the knowledge and power that have 
been gained, Not a bad plan at this stage is 
to out a short sentence, every day, in 
which the functions of two words have to be 
discovered and written down for the next day. 
The well-known nursery rhymes offer a fully 
sufficient field for exercises of the kind, and 
have this advantage, that the lines are 
dircady familiar, and so the necessary thought 
can be given at any moment of the day, all 
the subject-matterbeing alrea&yin the memory. 
It ig not pretended that at the end of any 
given ‚ boys should be able to tell the 
* work",of any word in any sentence, In the 
exact decision of such things there is often 
room for much debate and discussion, But 
they shouldgat any rate, after a year's practise, 
penaporowtiy assimilated the idea of word 


. 
«C 
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n "i 
functions, and they should have at hand a 
working knowledge of all functions possible. 
This will enable them to determine thé nature 
of at least nine out of every ten words that 
they come across in English. 

At some period, after the first term, to be 
determined at the teacher's discretion, it will 
be found useful to concentrate attention on 
those words which have a marked plurality of 
functions. Such a course will reduce possible 
confusion to a minimum. Special notes on 
such words are given below. 


Ф 


NOTES 
I ^ 
Words ending in *ing" may be— 
(1) Verbs. is 
(2) Nouns. % 
(3) Adjectives, " 


Of these the adjectives are by far the 
hardest to detect. In any particular case 
proceed as follows. Find out whether. the 
word is either a verb or a noun. If it is 
neither of these, then it must be an adjective. 

(1) It is easy to tell whether «the word is 


acting as a verb, for in that case it will be 
ж; 


9. 


i 
: 
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€ 
- provided with (а) an auxiliary to help it to 


form a tense, and (6) a subject. 

(2) If the word is not a verb, see whether 
you can put “the” in front of it without 
making nonsense, If you can, the word is 
the name of an action and therefore is a 
noun. 

(3) If the word is neither a verb nor a noun, 
then it must be an adjective. When this is 
the case, it will always be possible to change 
the order of the words so as to get the word 
ending in “ing” before some noun or pronoun 
to which it belongs; eg.: 


(1) We saw them sitting in the sun, 
a (becomes) 
We saw the sitting (-in-the-sun) them. 


(2) The bull came charging down, 
(becomes) 
© The charging-down-bull came. 


ae 


& с 
EXAMPLES 
& 
“We crossed the street and gained a petty 
ce mound Б 
Beyond it, whence we saw the lights and 
heard 


The voice? murmuring.” 
(в 050) D 
P 


L 


t 
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(1) There is noaux- 
iliary with “mur- р ~. itis nota! Verb 
muring ” 

(2) It would make 
nonsense to put 
“the” in front of 

Murmuring|4 it 

(3) But you. can say 
“ heard the mur- 
muring voices ib 
^. ‘murmuring ? 
tells what RS of 
voices 


-. itis not a} Noun. 


“itisan | Adjective, 


КА ЫЫ ЕД: 


“ And he that next inherited the tale 
Half zurning to the broken statue said." 


(1) There are no 2 
auxiliaries with +| .. itis not a| Verb. 
** turning ? 

(2) It makes s 


sense toput**the? }| ~. itis nota | Noun, 


Turning before “ turning” 
(3) You can say 
« 
а to Ба [| = itisan | Adjective 
statue) man said 3 “al 
o ә 
*I would the old God of war himself were 
dead, 2 
Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills,” 
T 


The auxiliary 
“уеге? is under- 
stood with ШҮ) 
ing? 


Rusting а и! 


ing” isa 


о 
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*thus I won 


Your mother, a good mother, a good wife, 
Warth winning.” 


(1) There is noaux- 
агу with **win- }| ~. itisnota| Verb, 


ning? .. sur 
(afi (2) It makes per- 
Winning fect sense to чу | 
“worth the win- ie “win- 1) a. 
ning” isa. о, 


ning " is the name 


ning”, .. e| 
of an action 


“Nay, but thee,” I said, 
* From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes 
"ге seen, I loved.” 


(1) There is noaux- 

iliary with “ por- t| .. itis nota} Verb, 
SEC. s 

(2) It is perfectly 

sensible to say 

‘t from the poring 

on thyeyes I loved +) ~. itis a Noun. 
thee", .. ‘‘por- 

ing" is the name || « 

of an action 


II 


“That” can do four different sorts of work: 


c. е € 


(1) Demonstrative Adjective-work. 
(2) Demonstrative Pronoun-work, 


| 
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(3) Relative Pronoun-work. * 
(4) Conjunction-work. 


EXAMPLES 


* That's your light way." 


I 


You can say ‘ That) 
That (way) is your light р 
\ way” ст ЗА) 


Demonstrative 
Adjective. 


“It is but bringing up; no more than ZZaz." 


> 


Demonstrative 


CM instead ч 
aie Pronoun. 


«Bringing up? sdtisa 


That 


2 


“ And here she shook aside 


The hand z%aż played the patron with hers’ 
curls.” 


(1) You can omit the 
clause from ‘‘ that” x2 
to **curls", and leave 
perfect sense. 

That |< (2) You can say “she 


Relatiye 

shook aside the hand, Pronoun. 
whish (hand) played 
the patron with her 
curls” oe 
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“O I wish 
That I were some great princess!” 


(1) *O I wish”, (2) 
“I were some great | 
princess” .,. er 


~ it is a | Conjunction. 


E these two FOI 


III 
* WHAT" 


„1. When “ what” stands for “which thing”, 
or “what thing", or * which", with some noun 
«implied though not expressed, it is doing the 
work of an Interrogative Pronoun. 
In such cases, too, it will always be found 
. to be acting as subject, object, or in some 
* other noun-place. 


Н € 


©, EXAMPLES 


« What know I of these things?” 
€ 


‹ 


You can say ‘* what : 
thing" instead а) “itis an ете 
what”? y oar 
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“if I prove 


Your knight, and fight your battles, whet for 


me?" 


word ‘‘ reward ” 
with what”, and 
this word is no- 
where in the text 


[ve can supply the 


*. “what P" RUNE 
is an Pronoun. 


* Ah! what might that man not deserve of me 
Who gave me back my child?" 


You can supply the 
word “reward” 
with **what",and 
this word is no- 
where in the text 


What 


[ 7. “what s (ero 
isan Pronoun, 


. When “what” 


is used with a noun, or 


vis: a noun actually in the text can be; 
supplied with it, it is doing the work of ‘an 
Interrogative Adiective. 2 


E 


EXAMPLES 


“And thus (what other wayowas left) I ёате?° 


WI Asks **which way”, 
| b e way" is in the text 


| 
апа}. itisan (ше 


»Adjective, 


7 


о i 


E 


j \ 
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“ What were those fancies?” 


cies” with “what”, 
€ f Н 3. jd TN I t ti 
Wh and ancies " is ac t i nterrogative 
e tually in the text, (| san Adjective. 
2. o * what? asks 
** which fancies?” ... 


= | You can supply “ sd 


3. When * what" means “ the thing which ", 
or “that which”, it is a Relative Pronoun, 
including its antecedent in itself. 


EXAMPLE 


“And after feigning pique at, what she called 
The raillery, or grotesque, or false sublime, 
Like one that wishes at a dance to change 
The music—clapt her hands and cried for 

war.” 


May be changed to “that 
which”, also the first test р ~. it isa ааа) 
for a relative will answer i 


e. 
4. When “what” means “to what extent", 


ов “how much”, iis doing Adverb-work. 
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EXAMPLES 


“I want her love: 
What were I nigher this, although we dashed 
Your cities into shards with catapults?" 


What fAsks “how much” "d OUS EN 


Interrogative 
L nigher A 


dverb. 


* For what are men better than sheep or goats 
If knowing God they lift not hands in 


prayer?" 
Asks ‘Show much’ krabi [Interr Нуе 
What { better ds ”} TASTE A re 
pi 
IV 
[13 as as » " 


К] 
D 


When the word * as" occurs twice over, you 
can always put=“so”, telling “how”, for thé 
first one; this enables you to find more easily 
what work the * as" does, 


EXAMPLE 
d Whether the vintage, yet unkept, 
Had relish fiery-new, 


D [ 


° 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
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Or elbow-deep in sawdust, slept 
As old as Waterloo.” 
As (=so) | Tells “how” old ... | «<. it is an | Adverb. 
Joins these two) | 
clauses: (1) “Тһе | 
Аз vintage slept as}| ~. itisa | Conjunction. 


old”, (2) **Water- 
loo 5”... re) | 


N.B.—It is often of the greatest assistance in finding out 
the exact meaning, and so the exact work of a word, to see 
whether it could not be represented by some other word 
giving the same meaning. 

The **to" sign of the infinitive can always be disregarded 
as a separate word, and be taken as part of the verb, 

ТЮ Articles are also best disregarded. 


‘It may be objected that some of these tests 
are rather “tricky”, and that we are losing 
sight of “function” altogether. There is some 
trath in the objection, and such tests must be 
used “with discretion. They are not intended 
to, supplant the consideration of function, but 
to reinforce the doubting mind unable to decide 
betwee two possible functions. Boys do have 
a difficulty with such words as those with 
whieh we have just dealt, even when they 
have quite grasped the idea of word functions. 
They then want some little additional help. 

. € 


ж 


о 


BOOK H 
THE PARTS OF A SENTENCE 


Section I 


When we speak or write, the words we use 
make sense, and therefore arrange themselves 
in sentences; for a sentence is a collection of 
words that makes sense. 

The shortest sentence which we could?pos- 
sibly make would consist of one word. But 
though there might only be one word used, 
another would always be understood, so it 
was not quite foolish to call all sentences 
collections of words. es. 

This one-worded sentence is the kind of 
sentence we изе in giving orders; eg. “Come”, 
“try”, “go”, might all be seritences. 

The word understood in each casé would 
be either “thou” or “you”. We do not put 
“thou” or “you” in unle’s we wish to bevery 
emphatie, or to leave absolutely no room for 
doubt as to the person addressed. But these 
commanding or imperative sentences form only 

58 z 
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a small proportion of the sentences which we 
use in evexyday rdc жай and the shortest 
sentences, which we have need of in an ordinary 
way, consist of two words: eg. (1) Birds fly; 
(2) I went. 

In a two-word sentence, you will always 
find that one of the words is a verb. The 
other will always be a noun or a pronoun acting 
as subject of that verb. ` 

You might try as hard as you liked, but 
you would find it quite impossible to say 
anything sensible without using a verb and a 
subject. These two things are the essential 
eleméhts of a sentence. There may or there 
may not be other words, but these two we 
must have. In the case of the one-word 
sentences, of which we talked above, the 
one word is the verb, and the word which 

*we^haye said is always understood, is the 
subject. 

If the verb in any given sentence be transi- 
tive, need for an object will arise, which will 
lengthen*the sentence to three words. There 
may also be words telling “how”, “when”, or 
“whete” the thing was done; there may be 

‘words to show of what sort the sukject or 

the object is; but all these words are of 

secondary importance. That this is actually 
w 


< ee 


^ 
€ 


Є 


| 
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0 


© 


the case, we can easily convince ourselves by 
the following experimen‘, ў ° 

If we take a page of a story and, after 
underlining all the subjects and verbs, read 
just these underlined words, we shall find that » 
we can form some idea of the story. If we 
underline the objects as well, and read the 
verbs, subjects, and objects, we shall have a 
still clearer notion, 

On the other hand, we shall find that, if we 
omit the verbs and the subjects and read only 
the remaining words, we get no kind of rational 
meaning; and this, though the words read will 
be much more numerous than they were in 
the first case. Y 

When a sentence consists of one verb with 
its subject and any other words that the 
sense may require, it is called a simple sen- 
tence. Saks 

It would be only a very uneducated and 
unthinking people, however, who could*ex- 
press the whole of their ideas and feelings by 
means of simple sentences. More highly 
developed and intelligent races need a more 
subtle vehicle of thought, and this they find 
in the eomplex or the compound sentence, the 
Natures of which we will attempt to explain 
in the next section. 


oo аа — o 


p 
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P NOTE —A question of terms arises here. The English 


grammars classify as follws :— 
© hy E 
“уль sple senten{p, containing one clause. 
(2) The compound sentence, containing two or more 


co-ordinate clauses. 
(3) The complex sentence, containing principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses. 


On the other hand, in Latin a sentence containing sub- 
crdinate clauses is often called compound. The name we 
give a thing, however, does not matter much so long as its 
essential nature is grasped. 


Section II 


When first we began to talk about words, 
we said that they were like workmen. We 
said this, because each time any word is em- 
ployed it has some particular work to perform. 
Now we can most easily explain what the 
complex sentence is, by comparing it to a 

number of workmen engaged on some one 
single ‘piece of work. For the sake of being 
defipite, let us suppose that our workmen are 
engaged upon a railway bridge. * 

The"fist thing we notice is, that the men 
do not work at hap-hazard—one here and 
one tbere—sbut in gangs. There is a gang of 

. masons finishing off the stone piers, on which 
the ironwork rests; a gang of riveters is fixing 
the iron stays*and braces; a gang of navvies 


— 


) 
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» 
is wheeling ballast to one end of the bridge; 
and a gang of plate- ue is рипа Bas 
rails at the other; perhajs, even, ^ d geile of 
painters has just turned up to begin the 
painting. Vet all these workmen, in all these | 
gangs, are all engaged on different parts of 
one and the same work. They work in gangs, ` 
and each gang does its special part towards 
making what we, when the work is complete, 
shall call a railway bridge. Now, just in the 
same way, a complex sentence is made up of 
a number of word-workmen divided into gangs. 
Each gang has a special work to do, but all 
the gangs together only accomplish a single 
work, which is the making of one complete 
bit of sense. There is, however, an important 
difference between the men-workers and the 
word-workers, 

Among the bridge-makers you would ot » 
be able to pick out any particular gang, and 
say, “This is the most important gang, all he 
rest are only of inferior account". If we put 
aside the painters, there is not a sinvlé gang 
that we could do without: the work of each 
one is almost equally mecessary for the?per- 
fecting gf the bridge. But in the case of the - : 
complex sentence there is always one * word- 
gang”, which is more important than all the 


а 
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[y 
.rést. The other ire might cease working, 


UN [оронду gang, or gangs, were left, 
yo 18 stil have a very good inkling of 
the sense, True, the meaning would not be 
so complete and clear as when all the gangs 
were working together, but the framework of 
sense would stand up perfectly strong and 
whole. 

It is time now to explain what we mean by 
a * word-gang ". 

A word-gang is what grammars gener- 
ally call a clause. 

The essential mark of a clause is that, like 
the «imple sentence, it contains a verb and a 
subject; yet, unlike the simple sentence, it is 
under no obligation to make complete sense. 

An example of a complex sentence will 
help to clear our minds; 6,5: 


‘The man, who seemed tired, paused, as 
though he were in doubt, when he came 
* to the cross roads. € == em 


This*Sentence conveys one complete picture 
and idea—in fact, it is one complete bit of 
sense. Yet, if you, examine the separate 


. words, you will find no less than four verbs 


with subjects helonging to them. Each of 
these verbs denotes a separate clause, and ‘a 
+ 


- 


А 
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little thought will enable you to separate, 
these clauses, putting wit each yerb ang 
subject the words that beljng to id thus;— 


I. The man paused, 

2. Who ( — which man) seemed tired, 
3. As though he were in doubt, 

4. When he came to the cross roads, 


Here we have our four gangs of working 
words, or clauses, set down separately and 
distinctly. Let us next read each clause 
through by itself. 

You will notice one thing immediately— 
namely, that there is only one of the dour- 
clauses which will make complete sense; the 
other clauses make a kind of sense, but leave 
you in want of further explanation. It is this 
completely sensible clause, then, that is the 
most important clause. Ў 

Every complex sentence must have" dne 
clause more important than the rest. This 
„лазе is vdilu@ the main clause. fj 

Моге, —ОҒ course there are sometimes two or muré main 


clauses of equal importance; this is discussed more fully 
later on. 


The business of a main clause is to give 
the central fact or action which it is desired 


to'communicate, The business of the unim- 
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‘portant clauses {5 to give various little bits 
of side Saformatiln: they tell, for example, 
“how”, “when ”, why” the act was done, 
what kind of people they were who did it, 
with other similar amplifications, 


° 
‹ 


р Norg.—In dealing with a subject for the first time, it 
seems almost always best not to aim at completeness, if there 
be any risk of thereby losing distinctness. 

In accordance with this principle, it is wisest to state in 
early teaching that the main clause in a sentence will give 
complete sense by itself, while other clauses will not 
do во. 

This is not wholly true, for the subject or object of a main 
E clause may itself be a subordinate clause, and if this subject 

= «өг object clause be subtracted from the main clause, some- 

thing less than complete sense is left; still, by at first selecting 

special sentences for practice, the definition can be made true, 

Afterwards, when some facility has been gained in disen- 

tangling the parts of a sentence, the exception may be 
pointed out. " 

The ordinary boy-mind will take in the conception of a 
contingency, with appropriate action to follow; but it will 
nofatfthe same time take in a limiting contingency on the 
first contingency. 

Ы tt 


Section III 


^^ 


Ax 
We will now go back to our sample sen- 
tence, and see what else we can find out 
. from it, about “word-gangs”. 
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/ 
SENTENC © р 
| / Н, ‘ 
The man, who seemed "tired, paused; as 9 
though he were in doubt, when he came to 5 
the cross roads, t 


CLAUSES SEPARATED 


. The man paused, , { 
. Who (=which mar.) seemed tired, 
. As though he were in doubt, 

When he came to the cross roads, 


фо у н 


WHAT THE CLAUSES ро 


No. 1 is the only clause that will make 
sense alone, and is therefore the main clause 

No. 2 tells what sort of man. He was a 
tired-seeming man. 

No. 3 tells how he paused. We could put 
the word “doubtfully " instead of the clause: 

No. 4 tells When he paused. 


эш “з ужу сш ле 

It is plain pes this that * word-gangs 
clauses often do the same kind of wofk that 
single words do. Thus “who seemed tired " 
tells * what sort of" man, but it is adjective 
work to ?ell “what sort" 

$ As though he were in doubt ” tells “how” 
he paused, but it is adverb work to tell “how”. 


LÀ 
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“When he dame to the cross roads” tells 
К when but it il aüverb work to tell * when ". 


We must now make one more sentence, in 
" order to show yet another kind of word work 
© a that a clause can do. 


SENTENCE 


I will find out which she likes best 


CLAUSES 


I. I will find out 
2. Which she likes best. 


“fn this particular sentence we must agree 
5 not to think of what the first clause does, 
because a little more information will be 
necessary before we can do this with success, 
and it is not convenient to give this infor- 
© Ration just at present. 
We will, therefore, say nothing of Clause 
Mo. 1. <I 
Clause No. 2 plainly acts as the object of 
MAN Clause No. 1. 
“I will find out "——. Well, what? Why, 
“which she likes best”. 

To be an object is the work of ‘a noun or 
pronoun, so this clause must be doing neun 
work. We may make this clearer by putting 

т 


p 
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“which she likes best”, “I {will find/Sut her 
preference” gives much the Зате meaning as 
the original sentence. 

From what we have seen, it follows that 
one way of labelling the less important clauses 
will be to call them by the names of those 
parts of speech whose work they do. 

So far we have had clauses which do (1) 
Adjective work, (2) Adverb work, (3) Noun 
work; and, as a matter of fact, you will find 
that the work of unimportant clauses is always 
of one of these three kinds. 


the noun “preference " ki of the clause * 


eo 


'There are thus— 


(1) Main Clauses, ° 
(2) Adjective Clauses, 
(3) Adverb Clauses. 
(4) Noun Clauses. 


, ә 


Here are some more examples of sentences 
swang xxpertant or main clauses, and the 
different kinds of unimportant clauses:—_,, 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES  » 5 


Sentence No. 1: 
An old woman, whose hair was coal-black, 


sat on the hearth, 
+ 


— иг 
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- ' Clauses divided: 


p « I. Аң old уо} ап sat on the hearth, 
2. Whose (=6f which old woman the) hair 
was coal-black. 


* "What the clauses do: 


| No. 1. Makes complete sense taken alone, 
| <. it is the main clause. 


| No. 2. Tells what sort of an old woman (we 


LU could put instead of it the word 
ГУ * black-haired ”), 
: 7. it is an adjective clause. 

pO WR e 

ә Sentence No. 2: 
| * . Where is the old man, who wouldn't say 
| 


his prayers? 
Clauses divided: 


© * , L Where is the old man? 


2. Who wouldn't say his prayers. 


— t 


What the clauses do: 


‘Nw 1. Makes complete sense taken alone, 
*. it is the main clause. 


; ‘No. 2. Tells what sort of an old man (we 

Sus eit could put the word "unpraying " 

instead of the clause), 
„2. it is an adjective clause. 


[^ 
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ADVERB CLAUSES MES 
Sentence: c ЖМ 
The town was taken, beforé help arrived. i 
Clauses divided: : b 
I. The town was taken, Toe 
2. Before help arrived. К. 
What the clauses do: 
No. 1. Makes complete sense taken alone, 
*, it is the main clause. ( 


No. 2. Tells when the town was taken, 
*, it is an adverb clause. 


NOUN CLAUSES 
Sentence No. 1: 2 


Whether you like this or (whether you do) 
not, does not matter to me. 


Clauses divided: S 
. Whether you like this, 
ү LMbotbereyou do) not (like this), E 
MU Esdr ey SaaS СУ does not matter to m mg 


What the elauses do: 


(In the case of this sentence, and the one өп 
the next page, you must not bother about the 
main clause, for the reason given on page 67.) 


What “does not matter to me”? 


Bey 
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.^ Plainly, “whegher you like this", or (whether 
` you do}, not (likéjthis). 


x These «Јацѕеѕ ге, therefore, the subjects to 
“does not matter”. But it is the work of 
° «nouns to be subjects, 
“a 7. the clauses т and 2 are noun clauses. 
‚ To make this clear, we will substitute 


nouns for them. Thus:— 
Your likes and dislikes do not matter to me. 


' ( Sentence No. 2: 
He did not know where he was. 


~~ xs S Clauses divided: 
* 
1. He did not know, 


+ 2 2. Where he was. 


What the clauses do: 
| (Clause 1, presumably main, to be put aside.) 
* "What “did he not know”? 


Clearly, “where he was”, 


© - «where he was” is objecto: “know .-' 


| Pet it is noun’s work to be an object, 

EE ^. Clause 2 does noun's work, and is a noun 
I clause. « 

P ci Again, we can substitute a noun which 
| | almost gives the same sense. Thus:— 

He dit not know his whereabouts. 


| о 
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Section IV) fala 

P 
It is a very useful ade to divide un- 
important clauses under these three heads of 


Noun, Adjective, Adverb, WT 


but the division is only a broad one. For , 
purposes of exact thought, we must go a 
little further and subdivide! two of these 
main divisions, according to the particular 
kind of noun or adverb work on which they G 
are engaged, This is not a mere fad. It is 
absolutely necessary for the clear understand- 
ing of language, and it is to Фхегсіѕе ours- 
minds in this habit of clear understanding 
that we trouble to learn at all. 2 $ 
We wish to train our minds to think as 
clearly as ever they are able, and it has been 
found that one of the best means to this end 
is the study of words and language. » € 


ial 


NOTE. 


Tn reconsidering the three classes of поноронацр 
=: zw to subdivision, we shall take them*in ў 
this order— 1 


1. Adjective, 2. Adverb. 3. Noun 1 


We shall take the adjective clauses first, because there is 
least to be said about them; and the noun clauses last,’be- 
cause, in order to deal with them, we shall have to open up. , « 
a fresh and important consideration in the structure of 
language. n 
1The adjective clauses are all of one kind. 1 
“ 


{ 
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t FURTHER Соттон OF ADJECTIVE 


Я CLAUSES 


This is the ч one of the main divisions 
ы of clauses in which there is no need for further 

*esübdivision. Before, however, we go on, there 
Р * js one thing to be said which will prove of 
value. 

If you try to make a clause that tells 
“which” or “of what sort” somebody or, 
LU something is, you will always find that this 

clause is a relative clause. 

We may, therefore, lay it down as a rule, 
Tte. all adjectival clauses are relative clauses. 
It does not follow, however, that all relative 
clauses are adjectival. 

As a matter of fact, some relative clauses 
do work, which we shall presently find to be 
adverb work. This, however, is more par- 
ticularly the case in Latin than in English. 


y d [o rese ea а |. 
bs Section V 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF ADVERB 
у! CLAUSES 


Of course you all know quite well what the 


business of an,abverb is. 
Its trade is to tell “how”, “when”, or 
* 
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we found that we must afd “howe often”, 
“how much”, and “how far {Һе thing is true”. 
All this we discovered when we were talking 
about the word trades. 


“where” a thing is done, Pi “the Tricks” s 


We did not trouble then to think wny~ 


adverbs were called adverbs, and not some 
other name, but it ‘will now be useful to 
account for the term. The meaning of the 
word is, as you can see, “added to a verb”. 

True, “ adverbs sometimes go with adjectives 
and other adverbs”, but this is not their usual 
nor main business. Their real task is to tell. 
something about the “doing”, and as a rale, 
they have no concern with any word in the 
sentence, other than the actual “doing word" 
or verb. 

Now, if you come to think of it, there must 
be many little accessories of the “doing” that 
it would be next to impossible to express ‘in 
one word. For example, could you frame,a 
"sentence and then express in one word why 
the action was done? Or again, сои you 
state in one word the conditions on which a 
thing was done? $ » 

You would find it very difficult, almost im- 
possible, Yet such ideas as “why”, or “on 
what conditions”, are exactly thé same kind 

> 


p 
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of accessories to tthe “doing " as “when” or 
“how”, «They affüct the verb or action part 

` of the sentence арі no other. 

It is in expressing these adverb ideas, which 
© afe too hard for single adverbs, that the adverb 
| -gause finds its principal work. From this it 
| * “follows that we shall have to extend our list of 
adverb work so as to include, not only what 
is possible for single adverbs, but also what 

can only be accomplished by adverb clauses. 

0 A table is given below which shows the 

things which it is possible for an adverb 
0 Clause to do. 
) NIAE { 
TABLE OF THE WORK OF ADVERB CLAUSES 


= 
Adverb-Clauses tell Examples. 
Esa Us Soe ы E 
а He will sit down, ав if he 
1. How an act is done. { were tired. 1 
ees will sit down, after he 
has s to me. 
= : f He will sit down, where he 
3,4, Where anactisdone. || сап see the fire. 


" 
2. “When an act is done. 


4, Why an act us done. the heat is so great, 
5. With what purpose an He will sit down, 80 as not 
act is done. to be seen. 
6. Under what drawbacks | lle will sit down, though 
* an act Is done. the grass is wet. 
^ 7. On what conditions an | He will sit down, if you let 
j act is done. him alone, e 
8. With what consequences| The wind was sostrong, that 


an act is dgne? it blew the wall down. « 


He will sit down, because |^ 
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For the sake of clearness pve will now make, 
a division to show which of these eight kinds 
of work can also be donegby single adverbs, 
and which require an adverb clause. 


^ 


Adverbs can tell “how”, “when”, “ where" AE 7 


an act is done. 
Adverb clauses are needed to tell “why”, 
“ with what purpose”, “under what drawbacks”, 
“on what conditions”, “with what conse- 
quences” an act is done. 
Names have been given to these adverb 
clauses according to the exact kind of work 
they do. We will next take the different __ 


clauses one at a time, and give the naties 


by which they are each known. 

I. “How” clauses. (See also Notes, p. 78.) 

Generally “how” can be best expressed by 
a single word. When a clause is called upon 
to do the work, it very often contains acg- 
parison, eg.: “The king walked as if he were 
an old man". Here there is a comparison 
between Te kine and an old man. 

Clauses which tell “how” -and corftain a 
comparison are called Comparative Clauses. 

2. “When” clauses. A clause "that fells 
when a thing is done expresses time. The 
Latin for time is Zez/pus, so such clauses are 
called Temporal Clauses, x 


^ 


se 


` consequor means 
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{ 3. “Where” cl&uses. (See also Notes at 
end of section.) 

In the @rammays no separate account is 
taken of these' clauses, and no name is as- 
signed to them. They do, however, exist, 
а a natural name for them would be Loca- 
tive Clauses, for they denote place, and locus 
is the Latin for place. 

4. “Why” clauses, Clauses which tell “why” 
give the reason or cause, and they are there- 
fore called Causal Clauses. 

5. * Purpose" clauses. The Latin for “ end”, 


and from that for “ purpose”; is Гл. Purpose 
class are therefore called Final Clauses. 


6. “Drawback” clauses. Clauses express- 
ing a drawback, which was not powerful 
enough to prevent the main action, are called 
Concessive Clauses. 

7, ¢ Condition" clauses. Clauses which ex- 
press conditions begin with such words as 
“if? or “unless”, and are called Conditional 


Clauses. : 


8. “ Consequence” clauses. А consequence 
is something which follows, often close after, 
the’ act which causes it. The Latin word 
«to follow close after". 


These clauses aye therefore called Consecutive 
Clauses, 


К t 
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The names given abové to the different) 
kinds of adverb clauses are, with the excep- A 
tion of No. 1 and No. 3, inxommoh everyday 

. EN . 
use. The power to discriminate accurately 
between these various kinds of clauses is Sf _, 
n . . * 
the greatest help in learning Latin. 


TABLE OF THE ADVERB CLAUSES 


I. * How” clauses are called hd Comparative, | 
2. **Мүһеп” clauses are called Ši Temporal. D 
3. “ Where” clauses may be called Locative. 

4. '* Why" clauses are called n Causal. 

5. ‘* Purpose” clauses are called | ... Final. 

б. ** Drawback" clauses are called... Concessive. =” í 
7. < Condition"? clauses are called ... Condition ^ ( 
8. “ Consequence” clauses are called Consecutive. | : 


NOTES 


As is stated above, six of the eight subdivisions of adverb 
clauses are commonly recognized hy the names given, Fhe è 
other two have been added for the sake of approximate om- | 
pleteness, but in each case there is room for discussion. 

Sie 2 * | 

We have stated that “how” clauses are called compara- 
tive; certainly most clauses that tell **how ” are comparative, 
but possibly the comparative form may not be the only means 
of expressing the idea. ү А 

The term,“ Locative clause” finds no backing from the * » + | 
grammars, and yet it is difficult to see how else some Clauses 
cas be classed, Clauses that tell ** whefe УШ be found to 
begin with the word ** where", | Of course it is just possible 

> 


— o 
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- 
: to say that when the Gord “where” is not an interrogative 
adverb or a conjunction introducing an indirect question, it 
& is a relative pronoun; but this would seem far-fetched, at 
any rate in some insta(ces. Examples will best show the 
possibilities of ** where” :— 
i Чч т. Where are you? 
S ec 2, We asked where she had hidden. 
3. We remained where we were. " 


Tn the first of these cases ** where " asks a question, and is 
therefore the interrogative abverb (see p. 32). 

In the second, ** where " joins the two clauses “we asked” 
and ‘*she had hidden”, therefore it is a conjunction. In this 
[/ case, as will be shown later on, the ** where” clause is an 

indirect question and a noun clause. 

In the third case, we can either say that “ where” joins 
CE the two clauses **we remained”, “ме were”, and is there- 

атда g conjunction, in which case the ** where” clause would 

have to be taken as locative; or we can say that ** where" 
stands for “in the place in which”, że, a relative and its 
arfiecedent, just as “what” stands for ‘‘that which”, the 
antecedent never being expressed. In this last case we 
should be compelled to say that the ** where " clause was a 
relative clause qualifying a noun © place ? understood. 

9Ne have purposely given an example which is favourable 
to fhé relative interpretation, but there are many cases in 
which such an explanation would seem far from sensible or 
ea, and in which the clause would certainly appear to the 
untrammelled mind to express place, 5: 

© They found him where the dead were thickest. 


In this example the obvious function of the second clause 
is te tell where the first took place. The two clauses ате; 
Ж (1) They found him, 

(g) The dead were thickest ; 
and there can bg nf excuse for saying that the main busicess 


of © where” is not to join these clauses and be a conjunction. 
e 


y \ 


€ 
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‘ 
If it is a conjunction, then the second3tlause cannot be rela- ; 
tive, and if not relative it must be adverbial, and in that case 
it must express place, and Locative is the best name for it. € 
d [] . 

The only other point of any freshness here is the use of the 

word *' drawback " as the test and definition of a Сопсеѕѕіце: 
clause, This has always worked well in practice. The word. ^ 
has the advantage f expressing truly the nature of these : 
clauses, and the boys always get hold of the idea at once. 
“ Concessive? is a somewhat difficult word to explain, and 
only the more intelligent boys succeed in thoroughly under- 
standing it; the others simply adopt the trick method of 
remembering ‘that clauses beginning with “although” are 
Concessive. Needless to say, this is not sound learning. 


‹ 


Section VI 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF NOUN 
CLAUSES А i 


We now come to the last of the three great 
classes into which clauses are divided. When 
we have concluded our consideration of this ‹ 
last class we shall have left no kind of clause 
unmentioned. All the clauses that we use ¿n 

“speaking or writing will then be found to fall 
under one or other of the main heads, and 
into one or other of the subdivisions that we 
have made. 3 n 

In dealing with this last class, however, we 
shall be obliged, as was mentioned abové, to 
bréak quite fresh ground, Y 
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* An important*preliminary question, which 
we must first settle, is this—Do you under- 
stand. quite clearly the difference between 
(1) first-hand speaking, (2) quoting, (3) report- 
ing? 

It is most important to be perfectly clear 
on the point, so we will try to make the differ- 
ence plain by means of a table. 

If ever you go to see one of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas, called The Pirates of Pen- 
ance, you will hear a song sung by a police- 
man, in which the constant refrain is, KA 
policeman's lot is not a happy one”. 

“S When a man speaks his own thoughts, and 
you hear his words, those words come straight 
fróm him to you. Even when someone else 
tells you what a man has said, if the someone 
else quotes the exact words of the original 
« sptaker, those words may again be said to 
come straight to you. (The explanation of 
thig last statement is as follows: If a man 
quotes or uses the exact words of another he 
is for the time being an actor playing the part 
of the original speaker, and you listen to him 
as though һе were the original speaker.) But 
- in the case of reporting all this is changed. 
The words spoken originally come to you ngt 
straight, but “through the medium of another 
(2650)e F 
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- mind, which hag altered them as they passed. 
From this difference an important distinction 
arises: | а 


7 
8 


Й 

When the words of a speaker come straight 
йо your ears, or are quoted to you, the form 
they take is called 


DIRECT 


When the words of a speaker do not come 
to you direct from his own lips, nor yet from 
the lips of a third person, who for the moment 
acts the part of the original speaker; but 

«ә _through the mouth of a third person, who has 

altefed the original words, so that they form 

« а part of his own sentences, the form they 
take is called 


~ 


INDIRECT 
© Thisdistinction is of the very greatest import- 
ance. 
S Section VII 


ff we consider the possibilities of speech, 
we shall see that the sentences which we use 
must fall'under one of the following heads. 
(Remember that we are now talking of sen- 
tencés, not of clauses.) Our sentence must 
do one of the three following things:— 
[4 


i S 
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(1) Маке а statement. 2? 
(2) Ask a question. 
(3) Give a command. 6 


Perhaps it is' not quite qu to say that 
these three are the only forms, for there `$ 
another; but this fourth form is so closely 
allied to one of those already given that it 
almost falls under the same head. It will be 
well however, to say a word on this extra 
form. 

Here are two short sentences: 

I. Pass the mustard. 
2. Pass the mustard, please. 


These two are almost identical; the added 
word in the second alone makes distinction 
possible. This added word, too, is often 
omitted, when by right it ought to be put in, 
and yet no grave consequences ensue. The 
little word “please” often seems altogéther 


unimportant. 
Now, what exact difference does it make? 
Just this:— 2 


(1) * Pass the mustard " is a command. 
(2) “ Pass the mustard, please", is,a request. 


But for „purposes of grammar these two, 
however different in feeling, having the same 
form, come under the same heed. 


ГА 20r 
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с 
What is said of commands will apply also 
to requests. 
We will next see what happens when these 
three sorts of sentences are reported, and 
Shange from Direct to Indirect. 


Note.—It is of importance that boys should be capable 
of readily and accurately reporting direct speech indirectly. 
They generally fail to grasp the idea of indirect speech at first, 
unless the instances given them to work are personal, Most 
little boys have not much imagination, or do not trouble to 
use what they have for school purposes. The consequence 
is that they fail adequately to picture what the exact speech 
of imaginary persons would be under imaginary circumstances. 
Remove this stumbling-block by eliminating supposition 
alvegether. Let an actual conversation take place between 
the teacher and a. particular boy, and then ask the other boys 
what they would say in reporting to some particular person 
in'fanother room. If this is done once or twice, and the 
difference between quoting and reporting duly enforced, 
facility will soon come. 


“Bife large table on the next page is in- 
tended to be looked at and considered care- 
Гау. If this be done, there are several 
important things which will become clear, or 
at any rate, clearer to us. 

« You will notice that all the 

Direct statements, questions, and commands 
are Main or important Clauses. 

On the other hand, when you report, yôu 
will notice that the explanatory or introduc- 
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“tory words, whiéa you put in, form the main 
clauses, and the : 

Indirect, statements, questions, commands are 
Subordinate or unfmportant Clauses. 

This is always the case, hence we have 
mo new kinds of unimportant clauses to 
add to our list. 

* We must next consider what these unim- 
portant clauses are doing, and for this purpose 
we must take the sentences one at a time. 
Turn back to the table, and take the first 
sentence on the page. 

т. “The gentleman asked...... 
= Well, what did he ask? Axs. “ Where she 
was going", of course. “ Where she was 
going” must therefore be the object of asked; 
but it is noun-work to act as an object, there- 
fore— 

« The indirect question “ where she was going” 
must be a noun clause. 

Now take the second sentence: 

2. “She replied...... si 

Well, what did she reply? Ans. “ That she 
was going a-milking". This last clause must, 
“therefore; be the object of “ replied”, and this 
is noun-work, therefore 1 

The indirect statement “that she was going 
a-milking "«nust be a noun clause, i 


с 
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Now the third: » | 

3. * The gentleman then asked...... | 

Well, what did he ask? Azs. “Whether he 7 $ 
might go with her". The Object of “asked” | 
is therefore the clause “whether he might g t 
with her”. This clause is therefore doing 
noun-work, therefore, as before, К [ 

The indirect question, ^ whether he might go ~ 
with her”, must be a noun clause. 

Now the last: | 

4. “ But she told him...... Йй 

Well, what did she tell him? Ams. “Not 
to bother her”. The object of “tell” is the 
clause “not to bother”, and therefore £4 

The indirect command “not to bother” must 
be a noun clause. 

It is rather curious that in each of these 
cases the indirect clause has turned out to 
be a noun clause. BEID а 

Of course four cases are much too few to 
make a rule from; you would have to seç a 
' great many more before you could do that. 
But other people who have seen a great many 
more examples have always found the same 
thing, so we shall be quite safe if we say 
that all three kinds of indirect clauses do 1 
the work of nouns. Their business is to | 
serve as subjects, as objects, in apposition, ог 

А 
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in some other position which a noun might 
fill. 

We are now in a position to give a complete 
table of all the different kinds of unimportant 
glauses. 


UNIMPORTANT CLAUSES 


Adjective, Adverb. Noun. 


1. Relative. . Comparative. | 1. Indirect statements, 


I 

2. Temporal. 2. Indirect questions. 
3. (Locative. ) 3. [ Indirect commands. 
4. Causal. 4. (Indirect requests. 
5. Final. 

6. Consecutive 

7. Concessive. 

8. Conditional. 


There are altogether a baker's dozen of un- 
important or Subordinate Clauses, which we 
mugt learn to distinguish. These are all in 
common everyday use under the names given 
above, with the exception of Locative Clauses, 
on which a note has been given (see p. 78). 

. 


NOTES 


We are endeavouring to find out the different parts of a 
sentence, in such a way that the greater portipn of what we 
say will hold good, not only of English, but of other languages 
as well. More particularly are we interested in saying What 
shall be true of Latin as well as English. But occasionally 
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we meet with difficulties, because іЙ епі languages have 
their own special and different ways of turning the same kind 
of thought. 

In our endeavour to be universal we have зай something 
above which was not strictly true, This intentional inaccu- 
racy took place when we spoke of indirect commands. In 
English it is not strictly true to class indirect commands o? 
requests as clauses at all, 

Let us return to our old example, and consider the matter 
again. The maid told him 2207 Фо bother her. * 

The words in italics are the indirect command. Now 
among them you will not be able to find a verb with a subject, 
and a verb and its subject are the essentials of a clause, so 
that in reality an indirect command seems to be no clause at 
all in English. 

Our reasons for classing indirect commands as clauses were 
twofold : 

(1) Added simplicity in English. a 

(2) Because in Latin indirect commands do form clauses. 

We will take a fresh example to show the difference i 
treatment in the two languages. = 

Direct command,—‘‘ Eyes front.” 

Indirect command.— 

1. English: The officer told them to look straight before 
them, a8 

2. Latin: The officer ordered, in order that they might 
look straight before them. 

The Latin method would be quite intelligible in English, 
but practically we never speak in that way. 

We have just dealt with a case in which Latin uses a cóm- 
plete clause and English does not; but there is also an 
example of the contrary usage. This time it is the indirect 
statements which supply the text. y т 


Let us take the old example: 
° 
** The maid said that she was going a-milking”.© 
b 


D 


The words in italics, in English, form a Perfectly proper 
H 


4 


7 


» 
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e 
clause. In Latin, however, it would appear at the first blush 
as though this were not the case. The following shows the 
@ Latin method :— 


в. (8) (infin.) 
** The maid said her £o бе going a-milking." 


@ You will, of course, say that ** her to be going " are not a 
proper verb and subject. This is quite true; but Latin has a 
peculiar way of looking at such things, Infinitives are used 

«n indirect statements, as though they were finite verbs, and 
accusatives standing before them are spoken of as their sub- 
jects. So, though they are not what we in English should 
call a verb and a subject, yet the accusative and the infinitive 
were always regarded in this light in Latin; and so it may 
be said that the Latin indirect statement is a clause. 


e Section VIII 


. Though our classification is now com- 
plete, there are still a few observations to 
be made, which will prove of considerable 
assistance, 

On p. 73 you will find the following state- 
ment. 


* All adjectival clauses are relative, but it“ 
dées not follow that all relative clauses are 
adjectival. 


= " 

In English most, if not all, relative clauses 

are adjectival. In Latin, however this is not 
. 

the case. We will now have an example of 


a relative" clause used non-adjectivally in 
LJ 
X 
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а E 
Latin. The following would be a good Eng- 
lish sentence:— 


Men were sent £o /oo£ Jon the lost child. 


The Latin way of expressing the same ideg 
would be as follows :— 


Men were sent, who might look for the lost 
child, 


Here we have an unmistakable relative 
clause; but what is it doing? Plainly, it ex- 
presses the purpose with which the men were 
sent. But the purpose of an action is an 
adverbial idea, н 

Therefore, in this case, the relative clause 
must be adverbial. 

The relative clause in Latin is used to 
express several other adverbial ideas besides 
that of purpose, but it is unnecessary to give 
examples of all of these. \ 


The most important additional informatien, 
however, which we have to give concerns the 
indirect question, 

In our poem about the milkmaid we only 
met with the simplest and easiest forms of 
such clauses; but there are others much harder 
to detect, and it is of these that we shall now 
speak. h 


Y 
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^ Itis usual tô address questions to other 
people, but it is also possible to ask a ques- 
* tion of oneself. The word which we have to 
express this self-Questioning is “to wonder”. 
• As the result of putting a question to your- 
ЧЫГ. ог someone else, you get information, 
*  and' then you know, or do not know. 
«—When you know, you are in a position to 
give information to others; in fact, to tell 
them. 

This little logical string is so useful that it 

shall be repeated in a column: 


I. To ask. 
e. 2. 'To wonder. 
є 3.( To know. 
AR to know. 
5. To tell. 


elf, you keep this sequence in your head, 
the*indirect question will lose much of its 
terror. 
| We must, however, work this matter out at 
gréater length by means of an example, 
There was once upon a time a small shep- 
Ti?rdess cflled Bo Peep, who had the bad luck 
to become parted from her flock. Qn realiz- 
ing fhe loss she set out to look for them, apd 
meeting Li&lé Boy Blue, who followed the 
LJ 
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same profession as herself, she at once put to ‘ 
him the 

Direct Question —Where | have my sheep ‘ 
gone? 

Indirect Question айе various introductory 


forms)— 


I. She asked E 
2. She wondered БЕГ h И 
PUES how where her sheep had 

4. He didn’t know БО 

5. He told her 


You will see at once, that No. í and No, 2 
are really the only cases in which a question 
is directly suggested by the introductory 
remark, Yet if you think a little longer, you 
will see that in Nos. 3, 4, and 5 a question is 
also implied; for the fact of arriving at a 
decision, or any kind of knowledge, also the ‹ 
imparting of knowledge, all imply a previous 
state of mental indecision or questioning. ? 

You may, perhaps, find a little difficulty in 
grasping this idea all at once, but you will 
get it in time. 

In any case, one thing will be clear, naméfy, 
that the.same form of subordinate clause 
makes perfect sense after each separate' form 
of introducing words given in the example. 


[y 
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“This alone makes it probable that there is 
somé underlying similarity. 
© [t must not be supposed that these five 
forms of introduction exhaust all possibilities. 
3 This is far from being the case, but they do 
give in their several steps an outline of those 
possibilities. Knowing these, you should have 
“fo difficulty in dragging to the light any 
indirect question, that may strive to conceal 
itself under cover of a main clause that, at 
the first glance, does not seem to suggest a 
question at all. 


t5 


e Section IX 


< FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF SENTENCES 


From what has gone before, you might, 
perhaps, think that a sentence must either 
с consist of one main clause, or of one main 
clause together with one or more subordinate 
clayses. This, however, is not the case. As 
a matter of fact, a sentence may consist of 
one or more main clauses, or of one or more 
main clauses with subordinate clauses at- 


tached. ' 
5 We must now consider this matter at greater 
length. f 


« 
There areCcertain conjunctions whose busi- 
€ 
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me 
ness it is to join clauses of equal value. That 
is to say, they will join two main clause$ or 
two subordinate clauses of the same kind. 
> 


NOTE 7 
[The English Grammars usually divide sentences as fol- 
lows :— T 


т. One main clause — Simple sentence. 
2. Two or more main clauses = Compound sentence. 
3. One or more main clauses 


а }= Complex sentence. 
+ one or more subordinate 


But the names we give to the different kinds do not really 
matter so long as you understand the different possibilities 
which exist.] 


т 

Common sense would enable us to distin- 
guish such’ conjunctions, but there will be no 
harm in giving a few examples. “And”, 
“but”, “either... or", are conjunctions of the 
kind we mean. It is by means of these cop- 
junctions that we make sentences with more 
than one main clause. Here is an example 
of a sentence made up of two main clauses: 


с 


I. The dog ceased barking, 
Compound sentence and 
2. (the dog) wagged his tail. 


Each of the two clauses, No. 1 and No. 2, will 


make sense by itself, so there are two main 
clauses, and the sentence is Corapound, 


f 
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Неге is an example of a sentence with two 

main clauses with subordinate clauses at- 
tached :— * p 


1. The lion was frightened 


6 when 
2. he heard the explosion, 
Complex sentence 
and 
— 3. (he) bounded away into the thicket 


4. from which he had come. 


Clauses 1 and 3 each make complete sense, 
and are therefore main clauses; they are joined 
by “and”. 

Clause 2 tells “when” the lion was fright- 
ened; and is, therefore, an unimportant or 
subordinate clause attached to Clause 1. 

‘Clause 4 tells “which” thicket, and “thicket” 
is a word in Clause 3, therefore this clause is 
subordinate to Clause 3. This sentence is 

“therefore made up of: two main clauses, one 
temporal clause, one relative (adjective) clause. 

Bet these conjunctions which join clauses 
of equal value to each other can, of course, 
join subordinate clauses to one another just 
as_readily ,as main clauses, so long as such 
subordinate clauses are of the same kind. 

‘From, this it follows that а sentefice may 
often contain two or more subordinate clauses 


of the same kind. As a practical help, be- 
(3.050) ‹ a 
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P, 
ginners may remember that *and" always 
joins elauses of equal value. 

When two main clauses are joined in this 
way they are said to be co-ordinate clauses, 

The English language is very fond of sen- 
tences formed by strings of co-ordinate clauses, 

The Latin language is averse to co-ordina- 
tion, and prefers a sentence formed from one - 
main clause and a number of subordinate 
clauses. 

The Latin method is, in reality, truer and 
more thoughtful than the English, Many 
clauses put down in English as equal are not 
so in reality. The Latin thinks out the true 
relation of the clauses in point of sense, and 
sets them all in their real places with regard 
to one another. 

On the next page is a table showing this 
difference. On the English side we have. five « 
pairs of co-ordinate clauses, joined by “and”; 
on the Latin, five main clauses, each with a 
subordinate clause. Nor is this all, for these 
subordinate clauses do amongst them no less 
than four different kinds of work. 
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Section Х [ 


ON CLAUSES SUBORDINATE TO SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSES ? 


There is yet one more point on which a 
word is advisable. 

A king often has great men for his servants: / 
thus, the prime minister is one of the king's 
servants, But the prime minister, of course, 
has servants of his own, and of these the head 
servants, such as the butler and the house- 
keeper, are rather important people, and have 
servants under them. In this way we get a 
chain reaching from the king to the boy who 
runs the errands and blacks the boots. 

Now if we look upon main clauses as kings, ` 
we often get the same kind of chain. Thus:— 

1. Main clause = King. 
2. Subordinate clause = Servant of king. c 


3. Clause subordinate to 
subordinate clause 


€ 
€ 


}= Servant of servant of king. 


[4 

We might go even further than this, and 
get a clause, which was servant of a servant 
of a servant of a servant of a servant of the, 
king. This, however, would be very compli- 
cated; invfact, when the string of clauses 
betomes as long as,this the meaning is "very 
apt to become ат or be lost altogether. 
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Such writing у? speaking is called involved, 
and is not good. 
A clause is said to be subordinate to a sub- 
ordinate clause, when its business is to perform 
gue of the usual offices of the unimportant 
clauses, for some word (noun, adjective, ad- 
n _xerb, verb) which is itself in a subordinate 
clause. Æg.: 


г. We lost our way (Main) 
2. Before we came to the ridge (Temporal) 
3. Which divides the moor. (Adjective) 


No, 3 tells what sort of a “ridge”, and the 
word “ridge” is in a clause subordinate to 
clase No. 1, therefore clause No. 3 is sub- 
ordinate to a subordinate clause. 

EXAMPLE OF A SENTENCE IN WHICH 

THE CHAIN OF SUBORDINATION IS 
* M CARRIED A VERY LONG WAY 


1. This is the cat = Main clause. 
2.€that (= which cat) killed the rat Tells which cat. 
34, that (=which rat) ate the malt Tells which rat. 

4. that (— which malt) lay in the house Tells which malt. 
5. that (=which house) Jack built. Tells which house. 


“In this case all the clauses except No. т 

are adjective clauses, and in eacly case the 

noun to which they refe; is in the previous 

clause, In°this case, therefore, we get ser- 
j i 
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vants four deep. Of course we do not usually 

speak in this way; and were it not for ‘the 

fact that in this string the clauses are all of 

the same kind, we should not be able to carry 

the meaning in our heads at all. A 

EXAMPLE OF A SENTENCE NOT TOO 
INVOLVED 


Sentence: 
The attendants, who had cleared the table, while we were 
looking at the fireworks, now left the room. 


The Clauses divided: 


I. The attendants now left the roon., 
2. who (— which attendants) had cleared the table, 
3. while we were looking at the fireworks. 


What the Clauses do: «ig 


I. Makes complete sense = Main clause, 
2. Tells what sort of attendants = Adjective clause. 
3. Tells when the tables were cleared = Temporal clause. 


From this it is plain that clause 2 is servant ' 
of the “king” clause, and clause 3 is servant 
of clause 2, which is itself a servant. For 
No. 3 has no direct connection with No. 1, 
and if we were to read these two together as 
though there were a connection, we should get - 
a sense different from the one intended. Let 


sity: р c 
The servants left the rofin, while we were, looking at the 


fireworks. 
3 


y 
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But they didnt do this; they cleared the 
table while we looked at the fireworks. From 
this it is quite plain' that clause 3 tells us, not 
when clause т, fut when clause 2 took place, 
*. clause 3 is the servant of clause 2 and not 
òf clause І. 


е FINAL ADVICE BEFORE WE TURN TO 


LATIN 


Before leaving this part of our subject we 
wish to illustrate generally by means of a 
conerete parallel how you may best set about 
discovering the exact relations to one another 
of the parts of any sentence which may be 
put before you. 


.- A gold-digger finds the gold he seeks 


either running in small streaks or specks 
through the body of the gold-bearing rocks, 
ор else deposited at the bottoms of rivers, 
whëre it mingles as fine dust among the sand 
and gravel that lie there. When the gold 
is "found in rocks, these rocks have to be 
pdunded by machines called stamps, until 
they are reduced to powder.—The gravel 
and mud from a river bed is sufficiently fine 
without stamping. 

What next? : 

If you were оп a gld-field you would 


o 
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notice long troughs of wood,’set so as to fall 
or slope in one direction, and standing» for 
that purpose on wooden legs. They are not 
so much troughs, perhaps, as'wooden channels, 
such as you sometimes see for carrying water 
over the top of a mill-wheel. Troughs have 
ends, but these channels have no ends, and 
are of considerable length. They are so 
arranged that a strong stream of water can 
be turned in at the top end. Owing to the 
slope, this water will, of course, flow rapidly 
down, and will eventually run out at the other 
end. 

It is in the second process of gold-getting 
that these troughs are used. 

You know that gold is heavy; a particle ef, 
gold is much heavier than any rock particle 
of the same size could be. The gold-seeker 
turns this fact to profit. He takes the gravel 
from the river, or the powdered rock from*the 
stamps, and puts it in one of the troughs at 
the higher end. The water is then turned on. 
What happens? Why, the current at ойсе 
begins to wash away the pile of sand and 
gravel spreading it over the bottom of the' 
trough from end to end, and carrying some 
of it right out at the lower opening. » 

‘When the currert has been" flowing for a 


> 
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sufficient time the water is turned off and a 
cordition of things for which, perhaps, you 
were hardly prepared, is revealed. ‘Towards 
the top of the trough there is nothing but 
gold lying; lower down, nothing but gravel. 
&f we had let the current act a little longer, 
all the gravel and sand would have been 
Washed out at the lower end, and the gold 
alone have been left in the trough. The 
water, though strong enough to carry down 
the lighter particles of sand and gravel, has 
not had sufficient strength to move the gold, 
and this has been left behind. The process 
weave just described is called gold-washing. 

The advice which we have to offer you is 

«that, when face to face with a strange sentence, 

you should look on yourself, for the time 
being, as a gold-miner. The gold that you 
seek is the main clause, the sentence from 
which you desire to extract it is the gold- 
bearing rock, 

First put your sentence under the stamps, 
amd break it up into clauses; next place your 
« clause-gravel " in an imaginary trough, and 
direct updn it a strong stream, not of water, 
but of common sense. If your stream is strong 
enottgh its force will x sufficient to wash 
away all the unimportan clauses, and your 
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golden main clause or УИ will be left ' 
behind. $ 

Of course, uninstructed common „ense will ‹ 
not be enough by itself; you will have to use 
all the knowledge which we have acquired in 
our past examination of clause work. e 

When you have washed away all the clauses 
you can, see whether the clause or clauses left 
can stand alone and make complete sense. This 
is the general test of the main clause. The 
main clause of a sentence will always make 
complete sense, unless a noun clause is used 
to form a part of it. If the words remaining, 
after all the unimportant clauses have keen 
missed out, will not make sense, see whether 
there is a noun clause the inclusion of which: 
will enable them to do so. 

Having determined the main clause, go 
through the other clauses again carefully,axd . 
decide exactly what each is doing; which ‘are 
servants of the main clause, which are ger- 
vants of servant clauses; and determine the 
nature of the service which each renders, © If 
you have followed carefully all the steps by 
which we arrived at a classification òf clauses, 
you should have no difficulty in «Ree. just 
copclusions, 

This is all there Zi to be said akut the way 
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' sentences are ‘built up, and the word-gangs 
do their work. # The next step will be to see 
how the knowledge we have gained will help 
us in learning Latin, but for that we shall 
need a fresh start. 

6 

Nore. —No terms have been employed in these pages which 
aremnot used every day in dealing with Latin, excepting only 
the term “complex sentence”, and there is no reason why 
this also should not be used when needed. The word “ de- 
pendent” is often used instead of “ subordinate”. 


BOOK III 
ON BEGINNING LATIN 


Section I is 


In this chapter we shall abandon the lan- 
guage of a teacher to his class, and addressing 
ourselves to the teacher alone, shall discuss 
the question how and when to begin Latin. 

It would be quite a mistake to imagine that 
the functions of words and phrases should be 
completely mastered before some start is 
made, This is so far from being the case’ 
that, though a certain amount of English 
grammar must come first, yet once that 
amount is acquired, English and Latin- will. 
go on better side by side. 

Ideas may differ as to what precisely this 
preliminary minimum should be, but, in the 
writer’s opinion, it is exactly represented by 
a knowledge of what we have termed the - 
" word-trades"; that is to say, by a working 
acquaintance with all the commoner functions - 
ofall the parts of speech. ё у 

When once а ЬФу has advanced so far he 
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‘is not so,likely to be corrupted by the rote 
methods that early Latin rather favours, and 
may begin with advantage upon one of the 
first Latin Books’ which give exercises upon 
the four regular conjugations and the declen- 
sfons of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. 

Some two terms will probably be occupied 
in working through a book of this sort, and 
meanwhile the English Grammar should be 
going on apace, so that by the time the Latin 
Exercise Book is finished, he should have 
completely mastered the lesser and more dif- 
ficult functions of words, as set forth in the 
chapter headed * Tricks of the Trades", and 
should also have had his attention directed to 

“Wie special words noted in the subsequent 
chapter. 

After the Exercise Book has been in use 

efor æ term, translation may be usefully taken 

in hand, There is an almost unlimited choice 
of Kirst Translation Books, and we shall only 
here indicate what would seem to be the 
essential marks of a good book for teaching 

"purposes. Such essentials may be briefly 
stated as follows:— 

1. The vocabulary should be selected so as 
to cofitain nothing but ordinary Latin words. 

2. New words should bi introduced syste- 

є 
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matically, and should be repeated in different 
connections as soon as possible after the first 
introduction. 5 7 

3. The first few sections of Latin should be 
composed as far as possible of main clauses F 
only. Н 

4. The different types of subordinate clauses 
should be brought in one at a time, and each * a 
should be rendered familiar by repetition be- j 
fore a new variety is introduced. 

5. The subject- matter should, so far as 
possible, be a consecutive story and not a 
mere collection of irrelevant anecdotes on 
subjects calling for the use of words that are 
seldom found in the Latin authors which the 


c 


boy will afterwards read. % 


. 


Once translation is begun, the question of 
clauses becomes almost paramount, but there « | 
will be no occasion to treat the subject as a 
whole yet awhile. A considerable knowledge 
of English clauses will have been gained when 
dealing with conjunctions, and this together cA 
with special explanations, as each new form)" ШШ 
of subordinate clause is encountered in Latin, Pos 
will suffige for a considerable time. The - «- 
moment will come gooner or later, however, 
when a complete 4urvey of theewhole field 
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The functions of two words 


=| to be discovered and writ- 
і |51 ten down daily. Weekly Do. Do. 
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Nores.— It is assumed that the First Lat. Ex. Book covers the 

regular conjugations Act. and Pass, and the declensions of Nouns, 

Adjectives, and Pronouns, 7 ў 

WThe Second Ex. Book is taken to begin with the expression of Time 

and Place in Latin, and to go on with the different forms of subordinate 

clauses: Relative, Final, Consecutive, &c, &e. , { 

з Lafin Translation may or may not be omitted according to çon- 

venience, while the extra time is beibg given to the various forms of 

subordinate clauys in English. 3 

About the fifth erm a boy might be relay to begin easy Caesar. 
inc 
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should give a greatly enhanced sense of 
power. * 
The exact point at which this survey may 
most advantageously be made must depend 
on many variable circumstances; but gene- 
rally, it may be said that the time will no? 
arrive until most of the clause functions have 
been explained piecemeal in the course of the 
Latin lessons. When this has been done, it 
will be well worth while to shelve Latin en- 
tirely for a day or two, and to go systemati- 
cally through the whole of the matter dealt 
with in Book II of this work, down to the 
table given on p. 89. s 
The foregoing sketch, if it has been suc- : 
cessful, has given some idea of the relations 
between the English grammar and the Latin 
lessons, We will. next turn to the actual 
detail of teaching Latin translation. ENS 
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Section II Y 


When beginning translation our first care 
should be to inculcate a correct, even if rather 
machine-like method of tackling the Latin 
clause, The following have proved in prac- 
tic to be steps on which it is worth whilé to 


insist, Y » 
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THE Way To TACKLE A LATIN CLAUSE 


о т. Find,the verb. 
2. See whether®it is singular or plural. 
a 3. Is it in a person, that can have a noun 
sabject? 
4. If the answer to the last question is 
€ o Yes", see whether there is one. 
i 5. If there is no subject expressed, what 
must you put in? 
6. Translate the verb and its subject. 
7. Is the verb transitive or intransitive? 
8. If transitive, look for an object. 
g.eAre there any adjectives agreeing with 
„ the subject or object? If so, translate them 
"ui their right places. 
10. Fit in any words that remain. 


It is of the greatest importance to insist for 
«æ logg time on a rigid adherence to the above 
method. Most of the mistakes that boys 
make arise from “thinking they see what it 
means”, and trying to take the words in the 
printed order. As experience grows, other 
* pieces of routine may be adopted for special 
sentences. Eg: 
т. After a passive verb, always 1091 for the 
person or thing by who or which the аё 
4 


was done. 
(в 650) L H 
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2. Always look for а prolative »infinitive 
after those verbs which you have noticed 
generally take such an infinitive. 

E.g.: hoc facere voluit, he wished to do this. 


Section III 


€ 

Very soon sentences will be met with con- 
taining unimportant or subordinate clauses. 
These clauses should be examined, and their 
exact functions determined, but there will be 
no need, for some time to come, to class them 
under general heads. It will suffice to speak 
of them as “time” clauses, “cause” clauses, 
and so forth. A^ 

If the definitions and tests for the relative 
pronoun given on p. 29 have been used, the 
idea of missing out a clause, and-yet leaving 
sense behind, will have already become quito- 
familiar. We now extend the application of 
this idea, and show how each new kind of 
clause that we meet with is, for some reason 
or other, *unimportant", and can be missed 
out, : n 
In tackling a complete sentence the first 
act, therefore, becomes the missing out of all 
“unimportant” claüses; and so arriving, by 


the gold-miner's thethod, at the*main clause. 
3? 
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4 

The fpllowing is perhaps the best method 
for & beginner when face to face for the first 
time with a Latin sentence. 

Count the verbs in the indicative, impera- 
tive, or subjunctive. This number gives the 
'iumber of clauses. Next proceed to miss out 
the unimportant clauses. 

A relative clause is easily identified. 

The “time” conjunctions, bz, postquam, 
antequam, dum, quum, soon become familiar, 
and their presence is the sign of a time-clause 
to be omitted. 

The same holds of the “ causal” conjunction 
quod, 

. Boys soon recognize eds? and guanquam; 
and their meaning, “although”, shows that 
they introduce a drawback, which must be 
promptly put on one side. 

«o * Uff becomes the mark of a “ final” or “ con- 
secutive” clause. And lastly as a 7p, cover- 
ingemany cases, we may give the information 
that any clause with its verb in the subjunctive 
is unimportant. This information is sufficient 
to enable the main clause to be left high and 
dry in almost any sentence. 
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Section IV 2 


When the eliminating process has been ‹ 
completed the main clause of clauses must be 
taken and translated, following for each clause 
all the steps given on p. 113. Next, the relat 
tive clauses must be fitted in after their ante- 
cedents; and finally, all other clauses must be 
taken, one at a time, the whole process of 
P. 113 being gone through separately in each 
case. 

If this method be insisted upon, and per- 
severed in for a suffictent time, the boys will 
soon learn to tackle a sentence with c6nfi- 
dence, They will have a definite routine to 4 
go through in each case, and at any rate wif | 
not be forced to waste time doing nothing, 
which is the fate of many boys over their 
early translation. © fe 

For some time after the beginning of trans- 
lation the working out should be done in 
class, by which means alone the exact appli- 
cation of the correct process can be secured. 

We have found that in the third or fourth К. 

term boys seem to gain sufficient confidence M 
to walks alone, and experience has proved 
that, after careful teaching, a, very average 
boy will then be able to work ont and write 
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* down in English in FE hour such easy pieces 


of about ten lines length as are found in a 
First Translation Book. The faster he gets on 
and the more geound he covers, the greater 
his interest; and to gain intellectual interest 
is everything. A thirst for marks is a 
diseased craving, and to be discouraged, as 
pósitively inimical to real interest. 

Once the point is reached, where a boy can 
take a piece of very easy Latin and work 
out the meaning entirely by himself, there is 
nothing to be said but *Go on and prosper " 
The main idea of sentence construction should 
by ¢hen be firmly grasped, and it only re- 
mains to give adequate and clear explanation 


f each new type of clause as it occurs. This 


is the point at which the comprehensive view 

might be given with advantage. 

e | QE course, if so desired, the whole ground 
of tlause-work might be taken continuously 
and separately in English as apart from 
Latin. Most boys, however, have to learn 
L&tin, and it is more economical of time, 
and just as effective, to develop the English 
and Latin side by side. 

There is only one more point to pe urged. 
In a properly graduated translation book, it 
is possible t account for everything as it 
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occurs. No case or subj dhctive need be adm 
by; the right names and correct functions «ca: 
be assigned on every occasion, and there i isa 
great advantage in so doing» The certainty 
and conscious mastery obtained are feelings 
which, of all others, it should be our aim to 
decis Once allow things to be slurred 
over, and fog will immediately begin to settle. 
An idea will grow up in the boy's mind that 
there is so much mystery about such matters, 
that exact or correct knowledge is largely a 
matter of chance. From this grows disin- 
clination for honest work and a belief in 
flukes. Impress, not the difficulties, but the 
simplicities, and always hold before the boy’s 


eyes the near possibility of a complete grip 


of the matter in hand. 

It is chiefly, we believe, from the discon- 
nected learning of one construction in one 
form and another in another, one bit of syn- 
tax here and another there, that the pathway 
of learning seems so arduous to boys. They 
would advance much more confidently, wefe 
it made clear to them that all these discon- 
nected facts have each a rightful place in a 
complete scheme, a scheme which they them- 
selyes are "capable of thoroughly and easily 
grasping. i у 
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e  NorE.—A boy seh not show how to read and write per- 
fectly in orger to begin grammar. There is no occasion for 
any writing at all; indeed, it is a thing rather to be avoided, 


a and reading can be reduced to a minimum. A boy of eight 


is quite old enough to make a start, and by the time he is 
nine “the work of fords” should present few difficulties; 
while, from the very beginning, he should find in their con- 
ideration an interesting field for the employment of his 
natural mental energy. 

The gaining of clear logical ideas always saves time in the 
end: the aim of this little book is to make it easy to gain 
clear logical ideas on the nature of words and sentences. A 
boy might quite easily assimilate the whole of its subject- 
matter before he is eleven; but should he have reached a 
greater age without having had the opportunity of doing so, 
years need be no bar to his undertaking the task later; for 
this is one of those cases where the proverb “better late than 
never” is emphatically true. 
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APPENDIX  . c 
* 
ON PHRASES 


A phrase is any combination of words, not 
forming a clause, which does the same work 
as some one of the parts of speech. 

In speaking we must perforce use words; 
words are therefore the first essential of any 
kind of speech. If our words are to be in- 
telligible they must arrange themselves in 
sentences, and the sentences must be made 
up of one or more clauses; therefore clauses 
are a first essential of intelligible speech, «^ 
Sometimes the words within a clause wil 
form themselves into phrases, but this is not | 
always the case, and the phrase is rather in 
the nature of an accidental grouping thai as | 
structural necessity; for which reason phrases (І 
cannot be counted as essentials, 

To illustrate the exact state of the -case = 
concretely, we may compare words to the 
colours in the hands of a decoratiye artist; < р 
clauses to the ordered and balanced divisions 
of his désign; but phrases rather to those 


haff-accidental runnings and Pleadings of the t 
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colours, which iod Deauty, іпаеёа, but аге in 
noeway"the UAM aol his work. 

This statement should make clear our rea- 
sons for having heretofore disregarded the 
“phrase” entirely, and for having confined 


our attention to “words” and “clauses”. 


We will now give some examples of phrases. 
Iñ each case the words forming the phrase 
are in italics, and the name of the part of 
speech whose work the phrase does will be 
put in brackets alongside. 

The shop round the corner. (Adjective) 
Zn spite of the rain. (Preposition) 
Among the ancients, madness was reverenced. (Adverb) 
Sihing on a safety-valve is dangerous work. (Noun) 


a We should not have spent any time over 
"phrases, were there not one part of speech 
whose functions cannot be made completely 
„intelligible without some knowledge of them. 

fhe definitions of preposition work, in 
Book I, were as follows. On p.21: 

«Little words, whose business it is to be 
capable of standing before one noun or pro- 
noun, to show its relation with another noun 
or pronoun, are called prepositions.” 


And on p. 33: me 
Very frequently the first noun or pronoun 
is not present. “In this case, it will be 


\ 
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necessary to* see Du M ds word you 
suspect of being a prejosition ever could 
show a ‘relation’.” Sap 

Little exception can be taken to these two 
complementary statements: they are true, and 


yet they are not wholly satisfactory, and that, 


for the following reasons :— 

(1) It would be better, if possible, to state 
the exact work that a word usually does, 
rather than to say that it is capable of doing 
a certain thing. 

(2) Strictly speaking, the first noun or pro- 
noun is missing as often as not. 


e 
There is one thing certain about a preposi- 


tion, namely, that it must stand before a noun. 6 


or a pronoun, which it is said to govern. 

It will be found, on examination, that a 
preposition, with the word or words it governs, 
always forms a phrase; but it will also "be^ 
found that the nature of such phrases varies, 
and that they do not always perform the E ку 
of the same part of speech. d 

We will take a sentence in which several 


phrases with prepositions occur, and endeavour * 


by obseryation to clear our ideas on the, sub- 
ject. ? © 
“The road to Ta runs for a great 


э 
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B part of the way yp the valley of a stream, 

] „а favourite wit glers, and with midges, 


(А full of Ға pools, and shaded by 
willows and natural woods of birch,” 


The Phrase, What it Does. S р Bes 

с 
To Hermiston | Tells which road ... { ч үр an 
For a great part | T рой 7 ED asian 
! Of the мау...) Tells which part... {^н аз an 
| ( Up the valley [ОЕК ЖЕЛ тоай ЖҮКЕ as an 
| Ota stream... Hes D pu ofal = Adjective an 
M L| ede ors cenam 
К же шу 
ИСАКЕ ask 
poo шем от дшге 


4- 


SUM It turns out that in this sentence, taken 
3 qife*at random, five prepositions introduce 
s a adjective phrases and four introduce adverb 
'. ` phrases. *It will be found that nearly all 
| preposition phrases fall under one,er other 
of these two heads, the proportion of adverb 

( phrases bein perhaps ijs ig the larger. 
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A further?glance at tthe phrases on the ' 
previous page will conie you that, strictly 
speaking, it is only whe wie preposition , 
forms part of an adjectivewphrase that it 
shows a relation between two nouns. But 
though this is the case, all prepositions are 
“capable” of doing so under suitable con- 
ditions. ; 

The following are the cases in the ex- 
ample where a relation between two nouns 
is shown :— 


(1) “road to Hermiston ”, 
(2) “part of the way”, 
(3) “valley of a stream”, 


(4) “favourite with anglers”, E 


(5) “woods of birch”. - 


In the case of the other prepositions it will 
be found that, either no intelligible relation, 
between two nouns is shown; or else, thoigh 
an intelligible relation can be found, it is опе 
at variance with the general sense. ‹ 

The real fact is, that it is only when &“р%- 
position introduces an adjective phrase that it 
does show a relation between two noufis. When 
it introdyces an adverb phrase it connects the 
word it governs with a verb. à © 

It is this variability in function that causes 


. 
© 
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O 
the difficulty of defiffing a preposition’s work. 

Ft has been progósed to get over the diffi- 
culty thus, and to say: “ A preposition stands 
before a'nounor pronoun, and joins it to 
some other word in the sentence ". 

с This is a perfectly true and complete state- 
ment of the case, but it labours under two 
disadvantages: 

(1) It means nothing at all without a great 
deal of explanation and previous knowledge. 

(2) It is objectionable in teaching to intro- 
duce the word or idea of “joining”, as this 
notion is best kept zealously apart, and appro- 
priited to the conjunctions. 

If the definition be given in this form, a 
Feginner has not a ghost of a notion how to 
find out whether a word is doing what the 
definition says it can do. The choice is far 
.5sa» large, and not nearly definite enough. 
Né intelligible function whatever is presented 
to his mind, and at that stage he is quite 

eitcapable of following all the explanations 
necessary to show what the function really is. 

"The practical outcome of using such a de- 
fnition Would, with nine small boys out of 
ten, Be muddle. This is just one*of those 
case where it is wiser fo state а part of the 
truth as thgugh it were E whole, and so to 
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leave a clear impressicy, rather than con- 
scientiously to state Tfi whole truth, dnd 
leave no impression at all - 

By the two-noun-relation nlathod, it is pos- 
sible to give a working idea of prepositions in 
five minutes, and this working notion will do 
quite well for some time: 


Flowers in garden, 
Fish under water, 
Book on table, 


Such combinations of words are quite dis- 
tinctive, and in practice form a perfect test 
for beginners to use. Though, in many cases, 
the two nouns are not present in the sentence, ^ 
yet a preposition is always “capable” of show 
ing a relation between two nouns, and. imagi- 
nary nouns can be used in the test. 

The examples taken at first can be seledfed* 
so that the rule in its partial form holds trüe. 
It will even be allowable to take the subject 
of the verb, where the preposition formsa 
of an adverb phrase, as the first noun. In.a 
great many cases a perfectly intelligible sense 
is got in this way, eg.: 


Se 


* 
The dog was swimming in the river. » 


“In the river” д? an adverb phrase, but 


E 
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“dog ip river" givfo a perfectly good sense, 
thbugh not ѕсіеп у correct. 

The ebject of this book, however, is not to 
be Scienitificallfgrammatical, but to give prac- 
tical explanations, and tests which small boys 
ecan use. 

. When all the word-trades, and all the tricks, 
and all the talk about clauses have been care- 
fully worked through, it will be quite soon 
enough to come back and realize how unscien- 
tific our dealings with prepositions have been. 


As for our objection to the use of the word 
“jin” in the definition of a preposition’s func- 
tion, we may be more brief. 

Our position is this. The conjunction is a 
much more important part of speech than the 
preposition, introducing as it does the very 
far-reaching idea of the exact logical inter- 

"leSendence of the parts of a sentence, and 
al$o of sentences upon each other. The work 
f & conjunction is “to join”, and it would be 
pc Wiehe mistake to run the risk, we might 
. almost say to incur the certainty, of spoiling 
© the clearconception of a conjunction’s work, by 
introgucing the word “join” in the definition 
of a preposition? $ y 


To one тоге point, af only one, would 
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Di, y 
we draw attention. A prese may form part 
of another phrase. . ТЬ: 


* He had a pair of knitted boot. hose drawn 
above the knee”. 


* Above the knee” tells where the boot-hose: 
were drawn, therefore it acts as ап Adverb; 
but “drawn above the knee” tells what sort of 
boot-hose, therefore it is an Adjective. 


We have mentioned that the chief reason 
for noticing phrases has been the fact that, 
without some such consideration, the real 
functions of a Preposition cannot be com- 
pletely understood. There is, however, an- 
other reason for doing so, of some weight 
where translation from Latin into English is 
concerned. Just as,in tackling a Latin sen- 
tence, it is important to distinguish and miss 
out the unimportant clauses, so, in finding the 
meaning of a Latin clause, it is often of great 
assistance to be able to recognize, and at firs A i 
to put on one side, the unimportant pie ^ 
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Adjectival Clauses, 68, 69, 
73, 91, 92 

Adjectives, 19, 26. 

Adverbial Clauses, 70-80. 

Adverbs, 20, 32, 33+ 

Auxiliary Verbs, 37-40. 

Causal Clauses, 77. 

Claases, 63. 

Commands, 84. 

Comparative Clauses, 76, 
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Direct Speech, 83-86. 
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